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O you! whom Vanity’s light bark conveys, 
On fame’s mad voyage, by the wind of praife : 
With what a fhifting gale your courfe you ply, 
For ever funk too low, or borne too high. 


Porpr. 





Art. I. Elements of IntelleEtual Philofaphy ; or, an Analyfis 
of the Powers of the Iluman Underftanding ; tending to afcer- 
tain the Principles of a rational Logic. By R. E. Scott, A.M. 
Profefjor of Moral Philofophy in the Univer and King's 
College of Aberdeen. ®vo. 491 pp. 98. Conftable and 
Co. Edinburgh; Cadell and Davies, London, 1805. 


T# E difference which is apparent between the favourite 
fubjeéts of ftudy profecuted by nations contiguous to 
each other, and even by the fame nation at different periods, 
is very remarkable. At the era of the revival of letters in 
the Weftern parts of Europe, our neighbours, the Scotch, 
cultivated with ardour the ftudy of claffical literature ; and 
their fucce!s, for near a century, was in proportion to that 
ardour. Nothing will be found fuperior to the writings of 
Buchanan, either in Latin verfe or in Latin profe, at the 
period in which he wrote; and we doubt if England has 
any thing compofed at that period which can be confidered 
as equal to them. The cafe is now totally changed. For” 
a century paft nothing has been publifhed in Scotland. in 
Q Latio 
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Latin verfe, nor much in Latin profe *, that is worthy of 
notice; while we can boalt of fuch a ferics of writers in 
that language, as gives us reafon to hope that the claffical 
tafte of Englind is not yet on the decline. 

When Boyle, and Barrow, and Newton, had pointed out 
the way in which to apply the logic of Bacon to the cult. 

vation of phyfical /cience, our fellow fubjeéts on the North of 
the Tweed were the firft to follow their great example. The 
Gregorys and Maclaurin, as they were among the earlieft, 
fo have they been among the brighteft ornaments of the 
Newtonian fehool; while we have reafon to believe that 
Locke's Effay on the Human Underflanding, which _ the 
firit fucce! ce blow to the {cholattie method of ftudying m- 
telleciual philofophy, made its way into Scotland by flow de- 
grees; at We ‘that when it was adopted by the univerfities of 
that kingdom, it was, for fome time, confidered as a fyflem 
approaching very near to perfection. The confequences 
drawn, or luypofed to be drawn trom fome of its princi- 
ples, by Berkeley and Hume, yuily alarmed the religious 
world, and at le ngth indueed various pilofopheis, both Bri- 
tifh and foreign, to inquire more minutely than had yet been 
done, into the evidence otf thefe principles. ‘To the ideal 
fyitem of Locke many fhrewd objeétions had indeed been 
made, foon after its firft appearance, by our immortal Bp. Stil- 
lingfleet ; but as his lordfhip was fuppofed to be prejudiced 
in favour of the feholaflic philofophy, his obje¢tions did 
not attract all oe attention to which they are unqueftionably 
entiiled: and it was referved for Pere Buffier and Dr. 
Reid to deprive a of much of that popularity which 
he had hitherto e npoyed, 

Neither of thefe philofophers has, indeed, been fo fuccefs- 
ful as the fond edmuirers of each feem to fuppofe ; but both 
have unquefiionably great merit; and the well- earned fame 
ot the lotter has completely turned the attention of his coun- 
trymen trom phyfical to metaphyfical feience. Since the 
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* Ruddiman’s celebrity, asa claffical fcholar, is indeed well 
known, and his grammatical writings in that language, together 
with his edition of Livy, are univerfatly admired ; bur fince his 


death, Dr. Gregory, to whom the work before us is dedicated, 
is perhaps the only Scotchman who has publifhed any thing in 
Latin that is much talked of out of Scotland. His Con/pedut 
Medicina Theoretica is certainly a piece of = compofirien, 
and, we believe, a fyftem of found fcience ; under which eftima- 
tion it is very generally read. 
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death of Maclaurin, hardly any thing has, in Scotland, been 
ublithed in mathematics or mechanical philofophy, entitled 
to high reputation. That country has, indeed, produced 
fome of the firfl chemifts of even this chemical age ; but at 
yrefent her men of fcience are in general metaphyficians, 
and nothing but metaphyficians. Such, indeed, 18 the bent 
of the nation, occafioned probably by the celebrity ot Reid, 
and Campbell, and Beattie, and Fergufon, and Stewart, 
not to mention Lord Kaimes, Mr. Hume, and Dr. Smith, 
who were of a different fe hool, that the followers, haud 
pafibus «quis, of thele illuftrious writers, feem to hope for 
a portion of the fame celebrity, from carrying the fubtleties 
of metaphyfics into the language of the pulpit and the bar, 
and indeed of every department of literature. Hence we 
find them trying,. by metaphyfical tefis of truth, the reality 
of fatis recorded in hiflory ; the expediency of political or 
commercial innovations; and even, in fermons addrefled 
to the people at large, the moral fitnels of the divine dif+ 
penfations | 

It feems to be the obje& of Profeflor Scott, m the volume 
before us, to recal the minds of bis countrymen from thele 
devious wanderings, and by analyzing the powers of the 
human underftanding, to eftablith fuch princy; iples of found 
logic, as may enable his readers to afcertuin the various kinds 
of evidence, which are admiffible in the different departments 
of {cience. That the objeét is of importance, will not be 
queftioned ; and we have no hefitation to fay, that we are 
not acquainted with any recent publication in which it has 
been fo fully attained in fo fmallacompafs. The author 
himfelf, however, {peaks of his work with great modely. 
It was originally intended, he fays, merely to ferve as a text 
book to part of his courfe of academic:] leétures ; and i 18 
offered to the public only as a treatife, which may prove of 
fome ufe to the ftudent, till an abler hand fhall undertake 
the tafk of fupplying what he {till confide:s as a defideratum 
in elementary fcience. It is divided into eight chapters, in 
which the author treats 

e+. oe Contcioufoels 2. Of Senfation; 3. Of Perception; 
4. Of Abstraction ; . Of Affociation or Co: ubination; 6. OF 
Conception and Imagination ; 7. Of Memory; and 8. OF Rea. 
fon.’ ‘Yo thefe are added, in an Appendix, three Chapters; ‘* 1. 
On Mathematical Reafoning ; 2. On the Induétion of Phy fical 
Science; and 3. On tke Induétion of Metaphyfics and other 


Sciences.** 


We cannot fay that we entirely approve of this arrange- 
ment. Though it is certain that conicioufnels accompanies 
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the exercife of every faculty of the human mind, we cer- 
tainly fhould not think of beginning an elementary treati‘e 
of intelleétual philofophy with an analyfis of confcioufnels. 
We become acquainted with the operations (if we may fo 
exprefs ourfelves) as well as with the objects of externa! 
fenfe, much fooner than with the operations and objetts of 
internal fenfe; and we are decidedly of opinion, that in 
every ftudy we fhould follow as clofely as pofhible the pro- 
grefs of nature, Such was the foundation on which Dr. 
Reid formed the arrangement of his F/Jays on the Intellefual 
Powers of Men; and that arrangement has not been improved 
by any of his followers who have yet deviated from it. A 
man even of good fenfe, who has not turned his attention to 
thefe {peculations, cannot, without great difficulty, be made 
to comprehend what is meant by con{cioufnefs ; but all men 
have fome notions, however inadequate, of /eeing, hearing, 
touching, tafling, and fmelling. ‘This is fo far trom being 
the cafe with refpeét to confetonfne/s, that even fome philo- 
fophers (and Mr. Scott feems to be one of the number) im- 
properly confound it with refleétion. Confcioufnefs and 
reflection are, however, very diflerent. 


‘The firft,’’ fays Dr. Reid, ‘is common to all menat all times, 
(when they are awake) but is infufficient of itfelf to give us 
clear and diftinet notions of the operations of which we are con- 
fcious, and of their mutual relations, and minute diftinétions. ‘The 
fecond, to wit, attentive reflection upon thefe operations, making 
them objects of thought, furveying them attentively, and exam- 
ining them on all fides, is fo far from being commen to all men, 
that it is the lot of very few.” 


If this be found philofophy, of which we have not a doubt, 
much of the prefent author’s firft chapter is erroneous. The 
queflion at iffue cannot be decided by argument, as it depends 
entirely upon the meaning of the word confcioufnels, and 
on what not only mankind but all fentient beings feel, and 
mufl feel, when they are awake, The author, indeed, fays, that 


‘© The power of confcioufnefs appears to be altogether denied 
to the lower animals, and does not thew itfelf in man till he 1s 
advanced towards maturity,’’ (p. 27); ‘ that we are not at all 
times confcious of the operations of our own minds while we are 
awake,’’ (p. 33); and that ‘* in the earlier period of life the fa- 
culty of confcioufnefs lies dormant.’’ P. 34. 


All this is to us utterly unintelligible. Is it conceivable 
that any being, even an cy/ler, can teel pain, without being 
aware that it feels pain? that a child tofling his ball, or 
{marting 
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fmarting under the rod, is mot aware of what he is doing er 
fluttering ? or that the rudeft clown can fee, or hear, or rea- 
fon, or refolve, without being aware that he fees, or hears, 
or reafons, or refolves? Ie is indeed true, that “* trains of 
thought fometimes pafs through the mind, of which no trace 
afterwards remains ;’’ but this happens, not becaufe our faculty 
of confcioulnefs then lies dormant, but becaufe we pay not to 
fuch trains the attention that is neceflary to fix them in the 
memory. Itis likewife true, and has been often remarked, 
that a.clock may {trike in the room where a man is intent 
on deep fludy, without his being conf{cious of hearing it; 
but when that is the cafe he a€tually hears it not. A pulfe 
of air indeed trikes his organ of hearing ; but a pulfe of air 
is not found; nor is it the ear that hears, but the mind, of 
which the powers, in the cafe fuppofed, are too much en- 
giged to be attraéted by fuch an objett. Mr. Scott’s notions 
of confcioufnefs are indeed very imperfectly exprefled. He 
admits (p. 41) that ‘* it is upon the evidence of confcioufnefs 
alone that the belief in the exiftence of our own minds, and 
of their various faculties, refts ;’’ and (p. 42) ** that the evi- 
dence of confcioulnefs is felt and admitted by all men, even 
the moft unenlightened.”” Thefe affertions are undoubtedly 
true; but they cannot be reconciled with what we have 
quoted from his 27th, 33d, and 34th pages ; and the incon- 
fiftency is occafioned by his confounding confctoufne/s, with 
what Locke and Reid and others call reflec?ion. 


“© Tt would feem,’’ fays Mr, Scott, ‘ that Dr. Reid conceivéd 
a greater difference to exift between confcioufnefs and reflection, 
than a mere difference of degree. ‘To me it appears, that re. 
flection, taken in Dr. Reid’s denfe of it, is nothing more than the 
deliberate and mature exercife of confcioufnefs ; and the very il- 
luftration (which) he employs to point out the difference, viz. 
that it is like that between a fuperfictal view, and an attentive 
examination of the fame external objet, ferves to fhew that the one 
is only amore deliberate and ufeful exercife of the other.’’ P. 33. 


But metaphyfical iluftrations muff not be interpreted thus 
literally ; and this is not a fair account even of Dr. Reid’s 
illuftration. ‘* The difference between confcioufnefs and 
reflection,” fays that philofepher, ‘* is like a fuperficial view 
of an objeét which prefents itfelf to the eye, while we are 
engaged about Jomething elfe, and that attentive examination 
which we give to an obje&t when we are wholly employed in 
/arveying it."’ Surely this difference is fufficiently marked to 
authorize the diftinétion which has been commonly admitted 
between confcioufnefs and refle€tion ; and the concludin 
Q 3 words 
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words of the peragraph from which the quotation is taken, 
ren‘er the prop: ety of the diftinéiion imeontroveitible. 
* Attention,” continues Dr. Reid, ** 1 a voluntary adi; it 
requires an affive exertion to begin and to continue it; and 
it may be continued as long as we will*; but confcioufnefs 
is “nvoluntary, and of no continuance, changing with every 
thoucht.’ Confcioufnefs, therefore, cannot be called an 
aétive power of the mind, though the mind certainly exerts 
ative power when it refleéts with attention ; and no difline- 
tion more ftriking than this will be ealily pointed out between 
the powers of perception and reafon, which are never con. 
founded with each other. 

The fecond chapter, in which the author treats of fenfa- 
tion, is on the whole extremely well written. His objeétions 
to Hartley's doftrine of erations and vibrationales are un- 
anfwerab!: : and the diftinétion between fenfation and per- 
ception 1s clearly and acctirately pointe’ out ; but he feems 
not thoroughly to underfland the doétrine of Locke and Reid 
concerning the prenary and fecondary qualities of body. 

6 The seality,’” he fays, ‘* of the diftinction I would place in 
this, chat the primary qualities are thafe of which we have a 
diftinét perception, and buta flight /erxfetion ; while, of the fecon. 
da.,, our perceps ons but obfcure, and we havea ftrong /en/ation, 
wich chiefly arrefts our attention.”” P. 53. 


Tins languoge is fcarcely accurate, and can hardly be 
fuppofed to exprefs Mr. Scott's meaning. — If hardnefs, 
folidiy, extenfion, inertia, &e. were fenfations, Bifhop 
Berkeiey’s demonfir tion of the non-exiflence of matter 
w nul be complere ; but of thele things we have no /en/atio 
a: all.t 

lu she third chapter, which treats of perception, there is 
much to be vrailed, and fome things wich call tor cenfure. 
In his zeal apuinit t' e ideal fyltem of Berkeley and Hume, 
the author controverts the phrlofophical axtom, that ** nothing 
can act or be attec C pon, but when aod where itis prefent;” 
but t) ma.otain the fyilein of his mafters, Reid and Stewart, 


there is no neceihty tor calling this axiom in queftion, and 


! 





* That atientive refletion is ve/ertary, and confcioufnecfs ixve- 
lustery, is vw queftionable; buttt is more than queftionable whe- 
ther our atrent.o. may be continued on any occalion as long es we 


+ See Brit. Crit. Vol. xxvint.p. 149. 
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it is fortunate for their fyftem that there is not; for a more 
unqueftionable truth can hardly be conceived. If a being 
ean aé, in the proper fenfe of the word, at one time and in 
one place, when and where it 1s not prefent, what is to hinder 
it from aéting at all times, and in all places, when and where 
it is not prefent? in other words, what is to hinder it from 
aéting when it does not exilt? Mr. Scott is evidently mifled 
by confounding the relation of an agent to his aétion with 
that of a phyfical caufe to its effe&. Between thefe cwo: re- 
Jations there are, indeed, many firiking analogies; but there: 
are likewife between them many ftriking differences, of 
which the moft important is, that as a phylical caufe is ne 
agent, what may be predicated of an agent cannot be predi- 
cated Of it. 


“« The origin of this prejudice, that all aion is the effe& of 
ontad?, it isnot diflicult,’’ fays Mr. Scott, “to affign. This is 
the only manner in which we ourfelves can act upon external ob- 
jects ; and it is the manner in which all our external fenfes are atted 
upon by thofe objects, either immediately, or by the interven- 
tion of fome medium, fuch as the rays of light, the undulations 
of the air, or the effluvia of odoriferous bodies. Yet, after all, 
when we come to examine the matter a little more nearly, we no 
more underftand how bodies att upon one another whén in conta, 
than when at a diftance; and we fhould never have found out, 
independently of actual experience, that motion is the effect of 
contact or impulfe. Nay, if the fyftem of Benewich be true; 
there is no fuch thing as real contaét in natusc, nor is fach a thi 
poilible. Again, there are many natural phenomena, fuch as th 
of gravitation, magnetifm, electricity, &c. which appear to be 
produced by the mutual aéion of bodies at a diftance from one 
another. For though we have various hypothefes of intervening 
media, ethers, or eilluvia, which are intended to expilain theft 
phenomena, all thefe are mere fuppofitions, defticute of the leaf 
fhadow of proof, ‘Lhe inference is, that the maxim above ftated, 
(the axiom in queftion) is to be ranked among thofe vulgar pre- 
judices, which, though very generally received, are without any 
real foundation in nature.”’ P, 89, 


The inference is by no means fairly drawn, That all 
ation 1s the effeét of contac, taking contaét in the proper 
fenfe of the word ; and that this is the manner in winch we 
ourfelves aé? on external objects, if they be the prejudices of 
any man, are very vulgar prejudices indeed, and can be 
cherifhed only by fuch as conceive the human mind to be a 
corporea!, though fubtile, fluid. By con{cioufneis and ex- 
perience we know, that, by an act of volition, we move 
our own arms, and by the intervention of them external 
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bodies ; but volition is not impulfe, nor fimilar to impulfe ; 
nor can we conceive the mind to be in contaé? with the body 
which it moves, as we conceive one billiard ball to be brought 
into contaft with another, again{t which it is forcibly impelled. 
Volition producing effe&ts we apprehend to be the only aéfion 
of which the human mind can form any notion; but how 
volition operates on the body we know not, though we can- 
not doubt of the faét, and are fure that it is not by impulfe. 
Bodies, therefore, which have neither intelligence nor voli- 
tion, cannot be conceived as aéting upon one another. They 
may be inftruments employed by {ome intelligent and power- 
ful Being ; and fuch oe muft be conceived to be, when 
one event is conftantly perceived to follow another; but 
the apparent aftion is not the action of them, but of the agent 
by a they are employed. Mr. Scott will furely admit 
that there cannot be an a€tion where there is not an exertion 
of power, and we hardly think that he will contend for the 
exiftence of power without a fubflance of which that power 
is an attribute. Wherever there is an aftion, therefore, 
there muft be an agent; but if this be admitted, the axiom 
that ‘‘ nothing can aét, or be acted upon, but when and 
where it is prefent,” is incontrovertible, and has accordingly, 
as Mr. Stewart obferves, been always admitted with refpeé 
to metaphyfical or efficient caufes*. 

In the fourth chapter the author {cems to contend for the 
dogirine of abftraéiion, as taught by Locke and Reid, and 
other Conceptualifis; but he certainly has not confuted the 
arguments of Berkeley, Campbell, and Stewart, for the doc- 
trine of the Nominali/is. ‘Theie arguments we believe to be 
indeed unanfwerable, while we willingly acknowledge that 
in oppofing them Mr. Scott difplays confiderable ingenuity. 
His reply, however, to Mr. Stewart’s illutration of the 
do&trine of the Nominalifts by the charaéters of algebra, is 
by much too confident ; for a happier luftration we have 
not met w‘h in a metaphyfical difquifition on any fubjeé. 

On the fit'h chapter, which treats of affociation, we have 
no remarks to make. It is not profound, but tt is perfpicu- 
ous, and very proper for an clementary treatife. The fame 
charaéter might be given of the fixth chapter, had not Mr, 
Scott sloped from Dr. Reid the molt palpable miftake which 





® See Elements af the Philofophy of the Human Mind, Chap. 1, 
Sect. 2, where the difference between the relation of an agent to 
his aétion, and that of a phyfical caufe to its effect, is ftated 
with uncommon perfpicuity. : 
18 
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is to be found, we believe, in the writings of that juflly ce- 
Jebrated philofopher. 


«A very fingular error on the fubje& of conception, whith 
appears to have pervaded the writings of the ableit metaphyfical 
philofophers, was firft fuccefsfully refuted by Dr. Reid. It is, 
that our conception of things is a teft of their poffibility ; fo that 
what we diftin@tly conceive, we may conclude to be poffible ; while 
of what is impoffible we can formno conception.’’ P. 226, 


So far from being a fingular error, we apprehend this to 
be an incontrovertible truth. Many things, indeed, are 
pofhible; nay, many une undoubtedly exift, of which we 
can form no conception ; but whatever we d flin‘7ly conceive 
muft be admitted to be poflible, unlefs we fuppofe the power 
of the human imagination to be more comprehenfive than 
the power of God. But, fays Mr. Scott, 


‘« Every propofition, which is true, ftands oppofed to another 
which is falfe; but no one will deny that the falfe propofition may 
be as readily conceived as the true one. If the propofition ex. 
prefs a truth which is neceffary, as is the cafe with mathematical 
propofitions, its oppofite muft neceffarily be falfe, that is, impof- 
fible. Thus, the propofition, any two fides of a triangle are equal 
to the third fide, is not only falfe, but impoffible, and inconfi 
with the very notion of a triangle: yet this propofition may be 
as diftin@ly conceived as the oppofite true one, viz. any tawo fides 
of a triangle are greater than the third fide. Indeed, the demon. 
ftratio ad abfurdum proceeds upon the aflumption, and confequenily 
complete conception, of a falfe and impoflible propofition; and 
thence, by legitimate inferences, arrives at the demonftration of 
the truth. It may therefore be held as clearly eftablifhed, that 
the faculty of conception furnifhes no teft, either of poflibility or 
impoffibility.’’ P. 228. 


In this reafoning, which is very fimilar to that which was 
employed for the fame purpofe by Dr. Reid, conception and 
Juppofitien are confounded ; and from that confufion proceeds 
the miftake into which both writers have inadvertently fal- 
len. A man may /uppofe, for the fake of argument, that a 
propofition, which he does not thoroughly underftand, is true, 
while another man, more converfant with the fubje&t and 
with the language in which the propofition is expreffed, 
knows it to be abfurd and impoflible. This is indeed the 
cafe with refpeét to all thofe aflumed propofitions from which 
precast the mathematical demonflratio ad abfurdum; but fo 

ar is it from being true that the aflumed propofitions are 
diftin€tly conceived by any man that the objett, and even the 
Jole obje&t of the demonftrations, of which they as ia 
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bafis, is to fhow that they are utterly inconceivable. Pure 
mathematics, as Mr. Scott knows well, x § converfant only 
about ideal exiflence, or in other words, about Auman concep. 
tions Of meafurable quantity ; and therefore whatever the 
mathematician proves to be impoflible, he proves to be im- 
poflible in idea or conception, The man, who diftinély 
conceives a triangle, ftands not in need of a demonitration to 
convince him, that any two of its fides are greater than its 
third fide; and all that any demonftration can do in this cafe 
3s only to enable him, who has no diftin& and complete con- 
ception of atriangle, to form fuch a conception. This is 
indeed all that mathematical demonflration can do in any 
cafe ; for it is to be remembered that demonftration does not 
make truth, but only points it out to him from whoi it is 
concealed. Accordingly there have been men, fuch as Sir 
Ifaac Newton and Bilhop Berkeley, who having made them. 
felves mafiers of Euchd’s definitions, axioms, and poftulates, 
no fooner read with attention the enunciations of his theo- 
rems, than they difcovered their truth ; and, without readin 

his demonftrations, were able to demonttrate them to others, 

In this chapter on conception, the reader will find fome 
very ingenious thoughts on {ympath. and the tllufions of the 
theatre, which we regret that our limits will not permit us 
to tranfcribe. . 

In the feventh chapter we have met with nothing parti- 
cularly new or profound. It contains, indeed, fome ufeful 
obfervations on the cultivation of the memory, principally 
by giving attention to what we wifh to remember, and by 
marking the aflociations; and thefe we recommend with 
earneftnefs to our younger readers. 

The eighth chapter, which treats of reafon, 1s on the whole 

ood, and fome parts of it are eminently good. Locke and 
Reid. however much they feern to differ on fome points of 
importance, agree in the diftinétion which they make be- 
tween judgment and reafon, as it they were different faculties. 
Mr. Scott, having confidered the diftmétion as ftated by 
them, as well as the realons by which they fupport tt, fays, 


‘* T am inclined to infer from thefe confiderations, as well as 
from the illuftrations which are to follow, that the diftinction 
which has been made between judgment and reafoning, 1s not 
founded in any natural diverfity of the nature or objects of the 
faculties; and has no other feundation than the various manner in 
which the fame faculty is occafionally applied. When the truth 
which is afferted, or the falfity which is denied, are perfeétly ob. 
vious, and require little or no examination, the facalty is then 
called judgment; but) when sAey are (it is) more remote from 
common 
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common apprehenfion, aud require a careful inveftigation, it has 
been dienified with the name of reefowivg (reafon). In fa@, in 
the very definition which the logicians give of judgment, it is 
allowed that two things or ideas are compared ‘Ovether, wie. the 
fubject and predicate ci the propo ition expreiied ; and, ina pro 
cefs of reafoning, each ep contifls of nothing more thana lke 
comparifon of the agrement or difagreemenc of the propofitions 
which immediately iollow one another, 

« This will be rendered ftiil more apparent, if we take for as 
example any civar and indifputabl: procefs or reafoning, and ex. 
amine what ‘s the evidence by which we are led to infer one ftep 
from the 1mmedisicly preceding one; or the conclufion from the 
reneral pr mifes, when it will appear that this is accomplifhed 
by the application of fome felfsevident truth, or neceffary firft 
principle, i. ¢. by the intervention of what is called judgment 
alone. Thus, 1 the firft propoficion of Euclid’s Elements, fa 
which two circles are defcribed having a common radius, we in. 
fer, that the radii of the ove circle, are all equal to thofe of the 
other, becaufe earch of them, according to the definition of a 
circle, mutt be equal to this one common radius. What then, I 
afk, is the principle which leads us to make this inference? Eu. 
clid will inform us, that it is the felf-evident truth or axiom, that, 
when two magnitudes are feverally equal to fome third magni. 
tude, they mult be equal to one another, But this truth is among 
thofe which are allowed to be known by the faculty of judgment ; 
fo that, in this inttance, the procefs of reafoning is nothing more 
than a particular application of an intuitive jndgment; nor would 
it be dificult to extend the illuftratton to a variety of examples, 

“If this account of the matter be juft, it would feem ad. 
vifable to Jay afide the diftin@ion between judgment and rea/on- 
ing (reafon) as void of any natural toundation; and to fabftirare 
in the room of both the term reafon, wich has been indifeti- 
minately ofed foreither. Ic is not, however, fo eafy to fay what 
is the precife office of this noble faculty, or accurately to afcer- 
tain the peculiar objects on which it is properly exercifed. From 
what has been juft ftated, it feems natural to infer, that the ob- 
jects of reafon are no other than thofe felf-evident truths or 
axioms, to which we find ourfelves compelled to affent by a kind 
of neceffity, infomuch, that we cannot conceive that their oppo. 
fites fhould be true. Admitting this to be the cafe, reafon may 
be defined, that faculty by which we are made acquainted with 
abftra& or neceffary truth; but this definition I propofe with much 
difidence, as it is noi fupported by the concurrence of any au. 
thority.”” P. 313. 


To the language, in fome parts of this extraét, objeétions 
might certainly be made; but no man will miflake the au- 
thor's meaning who wifhes to find tt. His objet is to prove 
that in reafonimg on matters which admit of demonftration, 
we 
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we excrt, af each lkep of the cena the very fame energy 
of underilanding by which we perceive an intuitive and {elt- 
evident truth ; and that objeét he has unquethionably attained. 
Mr. Scott has Likewrfe, in this ec! lapter, fome excellen ob- 
fervations on firft principles, or thofe truths, which, by the 
laws of human thought, mult be admitted on their own ev}- 
dence. He is a phil ofopher of the {chool of Reid, and 
Campbell, an | Beattie ; but he differs oc cafionally irom his 
mafters, and not unfrequently with the truth on his fide. 
On one occafion, however, where he torfales them, he ap- 
pears to us to have fallen into error; and as it ts on a fubject 
of the higheii importance, which fome of his countrymen 
have Jat I been labouring LO perplex, we {hall {tate his rca- 
foning in his own words, aud point out what we think its 
fallacioulnels. 

Whatever begins to exift muft have a caufe which pro- 
duced it,’ is confidered by Dr. Reid, and indeed by ev ery 
philofopher with whole writings we are acquainted, a few 
iceptics only excepted, as a {elf-evident and neceflary truth, 
the contrary of which is inconceivable and impoflible. Mr. 
Scott proteff les to be of a different apinion. 


“Tf we ftate this truth,’’ fays he, “in the words of fome 
writers, we. that cvery ef muft have a cauje, there is then no 
doubt of its re a neceffary truth, implied in the very meaning 
of the words caw/ a efi?, one of which has no fignification 
without an allufien to the other; fo that the contrary of this 
maxim is not only falfe, but ev idently abfurd and impoffible. But 
if we ftate the fame truth j in the other form given above, or per- 
haps ftill more unquettionably, as follows—every thi ing that begins 
toexift, and every change in the fate of exiftence, is produced by the 
agency of an active being, it does not then evidently appear, that 
the contrary of this maxim is palpably abfurd, however much we 
may believe it to be falfe and erroneous. 

‘* In proof of this, 1 apprehend that examples may be found, 
even in our moft familiar reafonings, where our notions concerns 
ing the peculiar agency that is fubfervient to the phenomena 
which we obferve, are by no means clear or explicit. When we 
obferve a ftone fall to the earth, a tree or a plant spi the 
blood circulate, or the tood digefted, have we, I would afk, 2 
complete and tteady conviction that thefe remarkable cline are 
produced by the direc? mzterpofrion of active beings? The fall of a 
ftome, we are now t ke by the philofophy of Newton, to afcribe 
to gravitation. But what is gravitation? Isit an inherent qua- 
Lity of satier, ana « onk yur aothy net to be denomin ated an afliv é 
aud cfhevent caufe; or is at the refult of the immediate operaiion of 
wninaterial agents, commithoned to produce the phenomena which 
are afuribed to this law of nature? Difficulties will be found in 
determining 
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determining this queftion either way; for gravitation evidently 
produces motion, or a change of ftate ; and, therefore, fo far an- 
fwers the defcription of an efficient a@ive caufe; at the fame time 
it follows fixed and conflant laws, on which account it favours 
more of material inactivity, than of immaterial agency. The 
fame remarks may eafily be applied to all the natural phenomena 
ufually afcribed to the various kinds of attraction, as alfo, though 
not pechaps fo clearly, to the circumftances which characterize ve- 
getable and animal growth.’’ P. 354. 


In this reafoning Mr. Scott feems to have miftaken the 
queftion at iffue between Dr. Reid and himfelft. That quef- 
tron is not whether we have clear and evp/icit notions of the 
peculiar agency which produces the phenomena which we 
obferve ; but whether by the conftitution of our own minds 
we feel ourfelv es underaneceflity of attributing every change 
ef flate to fame kind of agency fuficient to pro: duce it. Thefe 
two queltions, though contounded by Mr. Scott, are per- 
feétly diftinct. Ot the peculiar agency which produces the 
phenomena, we are fo far trom having clear and explicit no- 
tions in all cafes, that ot /uch agency we have, perhaps, no 
clear notions in any cafe. We perceive a nun inber of events 
follow each other in conftant and regular fucceflion ; and by 
a law of our nature, we are led to conclude that they are 
connetied together by fome vmculum, but of the peculiar 
nature of that vinculum we have no notion whatever. Were 
uniform motion in aright line, the only phenomenon ob- 
fervable, we fhould probably be as far trom attributing it 
to the agency of attive beings, as we are trom attributing reft 
to fuch agency ; but when we perceive a body at reft begin 
to move; a body 3 In motion to be continually ‘accelerated or 
retarded in its progrefs ; to be defletted trom its original di- 
reftion ; or to take fuddenly a coutrary direétion, it 1s furely 
as impoflible to doubt of thefe ‘phenomena being produced 
by the agency of Some being or beings, as to doubt ot the 
truth of any geometrical axiom. W hether the moving body 
be itfelf the agent, as a man 1s the agent which produces his 
own voluntary motions, 1s a queflion which can be deter- 
mined only by an accurate and experimental inquiry into 
the nature of body; but that every change of ftate refults 
from the agency of fome being is a firft truth, which carries 
tS OWN evidence in itfelf, and of which the contrary is ab- 
furd and impoflhible. 

But when we obferve a ftone thrown up into the air fall 
back to the earth, have we a complete and fteadv conviétion 
that this remarkable change 1 is produced by the dire interpo. 

Sttion ot an attive being? We certainly have not, if by the 
direél 
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dire? giterpofition of an attive being, be meant the interpo. 
fition of a mind untied to the ftone, or placed in the air for 
the purpofe of throwing the ftone back to the earth. We 
have, however, a complete and fleady convittion, that the 
change is produced by fome force, whico, 1 at be not itfelf 
the direct agency of fome powerful bemg, muft be the refule 
ot fuch agency exerted fomewhere and «ct fome time. ‘The 
fall of the ftone, as Mr. Scott oblferves, we are taught by 
the philofophy of Newton, to aferbe to gravit tion; but what 
is gravitation ? Evidently nothing elfe than that tendency which 
we obferve in bodies to approach each other with a velocity in 
the inverfe ratio of the [quares ef their diflances; and of 
that tendency we can mive no other account:than that it re- 
fults from the volition of that omnipotent Being who created 
the world. Gravitation is not a caufe, in the true and ort. 
ginal fenfe of the word, but an u/timate /ad?, or law of nature. 
The earth does not draw the flone back to it, as a man or a 
horfe diags a load by the interpofition ot a rope. It feems 
not to be efential to all matter; for the particles of light and 
caloric, which are generally allowed to be material, evidently 
repel each other. [t is not a force conveyed irom one body 
to another by any corporeal medium; tor if it were, as 
wn proceeds ino all dieétions from every atom which 
gravitates, and dimunifhes in intenfity as the fquare of the 
diftance increafes, it would be conveyed in fiaight lines 
diverging trom each other, ke what is ufually conceived 
of the rays of light. But ia that cafe itis obvious, that two 
atoms might, at no great diflance trom each other, be fo 
placed as to have no tendency towards each other at all. 
Gravitation theretore is a word without meaning, if it be 
not conlidered as denoting a faé? refultung trom the wr// of 
lume powertul Beng, who gave to bodies the qualities which 
they poflels, and who mediately or immediaicly produces 
al iher motions. But, fays Mr. Scott, 


“The foundation of this belief (that every thing which be- 


gins to extit, and every change in the ftate of exittence, 1s pro- 


duced by the agency of an active being) appears to me to be the 
cooriction we have of our own activity, or voluntary agency, de- 
rived trom conictoufnefs ; and the knowledge we derive from our 
fenfes of the inactivity or inertnefs of matter. We find the cha. 
racteriftic qualities of matter to be, not to move itfelf, but to be 
moved exactly in proportion to the force that is impreffled upon it ; 
or for ever to remain at rett, if no external force were applied to 
it. At the fame ume, we feel within ourfelves a principle of ac. 
tivity adapted to apply this impulfe to material objects, and by 
which numerous changes are actually produced in thefe objects. 


The 
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bi immediate inference of reafon is, that wherever a change 

roduced in material objePs, fome adive or immaterial bee 
“a muft have been concerned, which conftitutes the efficient 
eaufe of that change; and this inference never could have been 
made, without the operation of confcioufnefs and perception; and 
is therefore among the cla/s of contingent, and nat of neceffary 
truths.’” P.357- 


That it is thus we obtain our motions of agency and inert- 
nefs, is incontrovertible; but becaufe we never could have 
had fuch notions without the operation of confcioufnefs and 
ot perception, it furely does not follow, that the propofition, 
“every thing which begins to exift, is produced by the 
agency of an attive being’”’—is a contingent, and not a ne- 
eefflary truth. Without the ee of confctoufnefs, in 
Mr. Scott’s fenfe of the word, or, as we fhould fay of re- 
flection and perceptron, we never could have ac quired any 
notions of agnitude nd equality; but does it theietore fo). 
low, that the ax1om—** things equal to one and the fame 
thing are —_ to one another’’—is a contingent truth? Mr. 
Scott is miftaken, it he fuppofes, that, wherever a change ts 
produced in) matertal objects. the immediate mference of 
reafon is, that fome snaterial being mult have been con- 
cerned. We have no doubt that every be ing to which we 
give the denomn: ition of mind is immaterial; but the im- 
material ity of mind is not the smumediate inference ot reafon, 
nor is it an inference made by the illiterate vulgar at all; 
though we apprehend, that by a law of human thought, « Oth 
mon to - ena eel unlearned, the produétion of change, 
whether in material or unmeterial objetts, indicates the agency, 
alan or nm eo , of an ative being. That matter un- 
der every form is inattive, we belive to be atruth; but it is 
not a truth {elt-evident, like a geometrical axiom, or like 
the propofition— ‘every change un plies agency, ’ of which 
the contrary 1s abfurd and inconceivable. ‘Fhat the contrary 
of this laft propofition i is abfurd on inconceivable, we cannot 
prove, any more than we can prove that things equal to one 
and the fame thi ing are equal to one another, as wellin the 

planet Jupiter as in the earth. We can only requeft the 
veld to confider wel what paffes in his own mind, when 
he thinks of change of ftate, and of the relation of equality 
between different magnitudes, and then to fay, whether he 
feels not the metaphyfical axiom of Locke and Reid, &c. 
to be as neceffary a truth as the geometrical axiom of Euclid. 

The confequences of right or wrong notions of caufe and 
effeét, agency and aétion, are fo important, that we are per- 
fuaded no apology will be expetted either by Mr. Scott, or 

by 
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b, the reader, for the attempt that we have made to poins 
out the ingenious gue’ miftakes. Had we thought his 
work lefs valuable, we fhould hot have given ourfelves this 
trouble, as we have fe lately had diflerent opportunities of 
flating our own notions on thefe interefting queftions. We 
are only forry that the length of the difcuffion, ‘ato which 
we haye been drawn, prevents us from doing Juii.ce to the 
three chapters, which are publifhed as an Appendix to this 
volume. In them the reader will find fome judicious ob- 

fervations on the definitions, axioms, and poftulates, which 
conflitute the foundation of the f{cience of geometry, as well 
as on the induétive reafening of phyfics and other {ctences ; 
and notwithftanding the few miftakes into which the author 
appea' sto have occafionally fallen, we ftrongly recommend 
the work as in general a fafe, ufeful, and valuable guide to 
the ftudics of the young philofopher. 





Arr. I. Stegwart, a Monaflic Tale: Tranflated from the 
German of J. M. Miller, by Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 


3 vols. ‘Bvo. 15s. Carpenter. 1806. 


big ore tranflator of this work, famous as it 1s, muft have 
had confidereble perfeverance; for although it is on the 
wh ole a very interefling performance, there are many dry and 
dull paffages, many prepofterous incidents, and various mat- 
ters which mui have militated with her gvod fenfe, tafte, and 
judgment; which evidently appear from tie graceful and 
polifhed ~_ In Ww ho Siey wart appears in our language. 
The flory is thi Sit Ww art, the fon of the bath ff of his 
Village, a boy a a » high and generous {pirit, accidentally 
accompanies his tether on a vifit toa convent of Capuchins. 
His mind is immeduiely fo impreiled with the tranquillity, 
piety, and ludi us habits of the meuks, that he refolves 
on becoming amember of the church. This idea direéts 
his pur‘uits and occupies the whole of his mind, and with 
this determinaion he coes to the German univ erfity of In- 
goliladt to accompa i; himfelf tor the miniflry. Here he 
enters into the amufements of the place, and a young lady 
ef great beauty and attaimments becomes fo violently at- 
tached to ning that fhe tially falls the vi€tim to her ill- 
placed paffio ; Here alfo, in foite of all his prepofleflions, 
bis avowed o bieét and fixed purpole, he falls moft precipi- 
tately and violently in love himfelf, and the ardour of his 
fentuuments overpowers moft conclufively all his fine theories 


ot 
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of pious and philofophical returement. The paffion 1s mutual, 
but unfortunate. he friends of the lady hurry her toa 
convent; fhe takes the veil, and both fhe and her lover en- 
counter a premature death, from the efeéts of difappaint- 
ment, and the violence of their grief. There are feveral minor 
plots, of which the moft interefting and moft agreeable is the 
tale of the loves and final marriage of Kronhelm, the friend, 
and Therefa, the fifter of Siegwart. 

Juftice requires that we fhould enable the reader to yudge, 
bow well and ably the tranflator has performed her tafk, tor 
which purpole the following {pecimen is fubjoined. 


* Moft cordially did Siegwart embrace his friend, and moft 
unrefervedly confefs his paflion for Marianne. ‘The relief was in- 
expreflible, when he could difburden his long-opprefied and over- 
flowing heart. Kronhelm fully approved his choice, and gave 
him no fmall hope that Marianne was not quite indifferent about 
him, inftantly promifing to endeavour to get at her fentiments, 
and to make opportunities for his becoming more intimately ac- 
quainted with her. ‘This promife was extremely gratifying to 
Siegwart, only he entreated Kronhelm earnettly, as was confiltent 
with his natural timidity, to proceed very circumfpeétly, and in 
no way to betray himfelf or him. To his great joy he learnt 
that her intended marriage with the auditor was a falfe report, 
and had its foundation in mifconception on the part of Boling. 

‘€ The two friends now bewildered themfelves in agreeable 
Creams of future happinefs. Kronhelm talked of Therefa, and 
Siegwart of his Marianne, with the warmett enthufiafm., Each 
praifed the other’s fair one with fpirit, for the fake of hearing 
imilar praife of his own. They remained together till midnight, 
and were then unwilling to part; finding always fomething new 
to fay to each other. Kronhelm was defirous that Siegwart 
fhould, when he next wrote to Therefa, mention his fituation, 
and get his father’s approbation of it ; but Siegwart would by no 
Means agree to it ; for in this point he was beyond meafure fear- 
ful, referved, and delicate. 

Great part of their dai!y converfation was now on their re- 
fpective attachments. Siegwart perceived how unjuftly he had 
nourifhed an unfounded jealoufy, and he became every day more 
epen-hearted , he revealed to his friend even his former fufpicions 
of him, and Sophia’s unfortunate love for himfelf. They agreed, 
as foon as any fnow fell again, to have a tratmeau party anda 
ball, in which Siegwart fhould attend on Marianne. But even 
new he began to make many objections which his umidity fug- 
gelted, till Kronhelm diffipated his doubts and his anxious appre. 
henfions by all poffible encouragement. 

‘* ‘The next Sunday, Kronhelm went to church with Siegwart, 
and fancied he remarked in Marianne’s looks and depor:ment 
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hh fpirit and fuch 
fancy’? faid Sieewart, with a figh. 
Kronhelm now came up, and faid, © Was | not right, Made- 
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« Pe carried this effufion to Kronhelm, who approved it, and 
fuid, ** ‘he time which you exprefs a with for in thefe verfes, 
may fooncome : that fhe loves you, I have no longer any doubt ; 


wi at in next ¢raizeau party you fhall drive her, and in the 


eve at the ball you can declan yourtelf.’ 

“ we Sth this hope, and the promi! e given him by his friend, 
Siegwart was almoit betide himfelf. ‘wenty times in a day did 
he look at : barometer to fee whether the falling mercury did 
not foretell rsh ; he was perpett ally w Ber ta the fky to difco.:’ 


VCl {ome cloud in i. ana hail led eve Ty one that {e ‘med loade d. 
“Ac lait, on Saturday evening, the fky was quite obfcured ; 
and in the following’ night there fell a deep fhow. When he 
aked on the Sunday morni ing, and faw a white world, he was 
it much delighted as others would have been with the approach 
Oo! {} ng. 


ss ‘A (raineau party was immediately fixed for the following 


day. Kronhelm went to Marianne ¢ ind her parents, to requelt 
that Siegwart might be allowed to drive her; for he was too 


timid to afk her himfelf. ‘The propo fal was readily accepted, 
and Siegwart was half crazy with joy when his friend broughe 
him the news. Yet his heart palpit ated as the time drew nigh 
when he was to fetch Marianne, aud often did he with this mo- 


ment, fo much fighed for, afar off: when the hour came, he de- 


layed as long as poffible driving his fledge to her houfe ; but at 
lait he was forced to fet off ; and sw he atcended the ftairs 
to the apartment where he found her and her father and mother, 


to whom he bowed refpe¢ttully weg a thoufand apologies, not 
one of which his low vorce and great embarrailinen: fuffered to be 
underftood. Montieur and Mad. une Fifcher were extremely po- 
lite to him; Marianne was unreferved and kind. In violent 

but “4 recovered 


trepidation he condu¢ted her to the comings . 
himfelf when in the open air, and joined the rett of the party. 
Marianne, as ine y went along, expreffed herby pleafe d—hbe 
ftammered out, that it was tar ple: afanter to him, and that he 
had long wifhed for this happinefs,’’ &c. &c. 

s “The P arty, having made the circuit of the town, drove to 
ancighbouring village. Siegwart was at a lofs what to fay ; he 
could only pratfe the weather and the ag 


agreeable winter profpedt, 
l congratulate himfelf that fo fine a * had fallen, heartily 
vexed with his ftupidity, and rummaging high and low for fome- 


fnor 
thing to talk on; his heart was fuli, yet nothing occurred to 
him. At latt he be gan to talk of the concert . but his conver- 
fation, he felt, wes cold and indifierent ; he withed to begin 
{ jomethi g¢ clfe: and yet he ente riained her with this alone, all 
reached the village. pies they remained fearcely an bour: 
th ladies took coffee ; the gentlemen a glafs of wine—which a 
little conquered Sicgwart’s timidity in their ride back. He led 
Marianne to the tusrecu, and once or twice in their little jour- 
ney he made fome pretext for touching her hand fhe perceived 
it, and fmiled in a way that he felt, but which reflrained him. 
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«¢ The afternoon was very fine: the whole country was enve. 
loped in the clofe white garment of winter, and feemed to attune 
the foul to folemn penfivenefs. ‘The fun defcended to the horizon 
like pure tranfparent gold, and threw over the heavens an inde. 
feribable ferenity. When it funk behind the foreft into a thick 
mift, it became crimfon ; and its reflection tinged the hemifphere 
with violet and rofe colour. Marianne’s countenance glowed in 
the foft refulgence of the fky : her afpe€t was ferene ; and her 
bright dark eyes fpoke the fweeteft animation. Now and then 
fhe looked towards Siegwart, who, loft inecftacy, nearly forgot 
to guide the horfe. Every thing was to his ideas folemn ; in his 
imagination, the whole earth around him was a temple: he lifted 
up his eyes towards heaven; and the glance and the tear that fell 
with it «vas a prayer for Marianne’s love. For fome time he 
could fay little, only now and then he called out, ‘° How beav- 
tiful every thing is! Look there, at that window of the caftle— 
how it glitters like gold—only look at the delightful evening 
glow—and look at the foreft there, how refplendent it is now— 
and the dark fhades of the hill!—and only obferve the ftillnefs— 
Oh, this is the moft charming day of my life!’’ 

‘€ Kronhelm, who was before him, and now and then looked 
back at him, remarked the fatisfa¢tion that fhone in his eyes, 
and was exprefled in every feature of his countenance; he partici- 
pated moft cordially in it, and gave him fome fmiles that faid 
much.’’ Vol. I]. p. 319. 


Some pleafing poetry is interfperfed, which, we are in- 
formed in the preface, has been tranflated by another hand. 
It is diftinguifhed by much eafe and elegance. It would be 
very ealy to pomt out many exceptionable pailages and inci- 
dents in the original, but it would be far from eafy to felett 
many in the tranflation which merit reprehenfion. The in- 
troduétion is compofed with much fpirit, and fuggefted by 
a found judgment. ‘The objeé is to prove that German h- 
terature has not yet met with its due appreciation in this 
country. This tale, it fcems, has been very popular in 
Germany, and has paffed through feveral editions. We 
certainly have perufed it in the verfion with much fatisfac- 
tion. The chara¢ters of Kronhelm and Marianne, the friend 
and the miftrefs of Siegwait, are admirable ; and whilft we 
lament that the tale was not made to have a happy term. 
nation, we can honeftly recommend it as a chafte, elegant, 
and interefling compofition. | 
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Art. III. Herodotus, tranflated from the Greek, with Notes. 
By the Rev. William Beloe. In four Volumes, 8vo. The fe- 
cond Edition corre€ted and enlarged. 21.28. Leigh and 
Sotheby. 1806. 


Of all the exftant hiftorians of antiquitv. perhaps Herodo. 
tus is the moft generally interefling. With the Evyptiaris, 
the Babylonians, the Perfians, and the antient Grecks are affo- 
ciated in every mind, ideas of the fources of civilization and 
fcience; and whether or not the eaftern world be fo deeply in. 


debted to the Egyptians as is commonly fuppofed, it it mpof- 


fible to read without intereft the hiftory of {uch a people. The 
elegant fimplicity of the flyle too in which Herodotus relates 
the manners, cuftoms, and fuperflitions of Egypt, has charms 
almoft peculiar to itfelf, which every {cholar of tafte has felt 
and acknowledged; whilff no patriot can read unmoved his 
artlefs narration of the refiftance made by the Greeks, to the 
encroachments and ufurpations of the Perfian Monarch. To 
the Chriftian, however, his hiftory is interefling on other and 
Rill higher accounts. The Egypuans, Babylonians, and Per. 
fians, make a con{picuous figure in fome of the writings of the 
Old Teftament; and it is furely defirable to compare what is 
recorded of thove nations by facred and profane writers who 
Rourifhed at periods not remote from each other. A hundred 
years did not intervene between the wra of Daniel and that of 
Herodotus; and Ezra, Nehemiah, and Malachi, were cotem- 
porarics with the Greck Inflorian. 

It is not therefore furprifing that tranflations of fuch a hif- 
tory fhould have been made into the language of almoft all 
the nations of Europe; but it is vot perhaps to the credit of 
the Englith nation, that, uncil the year 1791, when Mr. Beloe 
publifhed the firft edition of the work betore us, we had no 
tran{lation of Herodotus that an Englifhman could read with 
pleafure. Littlebury indeed lad tranflated him, but not al- 
ways with fidelity, and never with elegance; and a good ver. 
fion of the works of “ the father of Hiftory,” as he has been 
called, was a defideratum in literature, which it was relerved 
tor the prefent author to fupply. 

Ot his verfion the firft edition was given to the public, be- 
forethe commencement of our critical labours; and lor reafons, 
which will readily occur to our readers, we fhall, by making 
confiderable extra€ts from the feco d, afford to the author an 
opportunity to plead his own caufe, racher than enforce what 
we may think his merits, by any labou ed critici{ms of ours, 
It will be proper, however, to exhib Mr,.Beloe in the fir 
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place as a critic, that the reader may judge of the foundnefs of 
thofe principles, upon which his tray uflation is avowedly made, 

Inthe e legant and judicious, though conerfe, life ot the hif- 
torian, Which is prefixed to the firft volume, the trantlator 
thus {peaks of the ftyle and veracity of his author, while he 
lays down the principles that euided him in his arduous at- 
tempt to clothe the moft ancient hiftorian of Greece in an 
bKnglifh drefs. 


‘¢ The ftyle of Herodotus might well demand a ‘ep arate differ. 
tation: this, perhaps, is not the proper it place tofpeak at any length 
upon the fubject'. It has bee ‘n univerfally admixed for being bee 
yond that of all other Greek writers of Profe, pure and pe ifpicu. 
ous, Cicero calls it fu/i maiguétlracthimy, at the fame time a 


ous and oe tthed. Aristotle gives it as an expinple of the ards 
sieouery, Which is literally, the conne@ed pyle; but, as he ex. 


plains himfeif, it means rather what we {hould call the flowing 
ityle; wherein the fentences are not involved or complicated by 
art, but are connected by fimple conjunctions, as they follow in 
natural order, and have no full termination but in the clofe of the 
fenfe. ‘This he oppofes to that ftyle which is formed into regular 
wars and rather cenfures it as keeping the reader in uneafy 
fufp nfe, and depriving him of the pleafure which arifes from fore- 
feeing the conclufion. ‘the tormer, he fays, was the method of 
the ancients; the latter of his contemporaries. (Rhet. iit. 9g.) 
His own mnstanige afford an example of the latter ftyle, cut into 


fhort and frequent periods, but certainly much lefs pleafing than 
. - ’ | 

the lowing a naturs n ean othnefs of Herodotus. Plutarch, who 

wrote a ur satife exprefsly to derogate from the fame and authority 


-~< 


of Herodotus, in more places than one, fpeaks of his diction with 
the highef commendation. Longinus alfo, as may be feen in 
various paflages which | have introduced, and commented upon 

tha . y , Anal the ee he . ‘rfal 
Mm the prOpteiys Ol MV Worn, aaced his tripute to the univeria 
prrise 
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Belce’s Herad us. 


Every one knows, who has made the experiment, how diffi- 
cult and almof&t impoffible it is to affimilate to the Englith idiom, 
the fimple and beautiful terfenefs of Greek compofition. If any 
fcholar "therefore, who may choofe to compare my verfion with 
the original Greek, fhall be inclined to cenfure me for being oc. 
cafionally diffufe, [ would with him to remember this.—I would 
defive him alfo to confid: er, that it was my duty to make that per- 
fpicuous to the lefs learned reader, which might have been con. 
veyed in fewer terms to the apprehenfions of ‘the more learned or 
the more intelligent. 
© On the fubject of tranflations in general, I entirely approve 
of me opinion of Boileau. Ina prece ‘ding public ation, | have be. 
fore referred to this, but I fee no impropriety in its having a place 
here, in the words of lord Bolingbroke. 

* To tranflate fervilely into modern language an ancient au- 
thor, phrafe by phrafe, and word by word, is prepofterous : no- 
thing can be more unlike the original than fuch a copy ; It Is not 
to thew, it is to difguife the author. A good writer will rather 
imitate than tranflate, and rather emulate than imitate: he will 
endeavour to write as the ancient author would have written, had 
he wrote in the fame language.’’—Letters on 1: lijtory. 

** Perhaps I ought not to omit, that many eminent writers, 
both of ancient and modern times, accufe Herodotus of not having 
had a fufficient regard to the auftere and facred dignity of hittoric 
truth. Ctetias, in Photius, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Aulus Gel. 
liusy and, above all, Plutarch, have made tlrong and violent ob. 
jections to many of his affertions. Ctefias pretends to quettion 
his accuracy in what he relates of the Medes and Perfians, but 





ee ee te ee nee 





fluant tum ipfa diale¢tus habet eam jucunditatem, ut Jatentes etiam 
Nugwros complexa V ideatur. 
** And again in the following book, where he draws a com- 
parifon between Herodotus and "Thucydides, he fays, dulcis, es 
candidus et fufus Herodotus. 
** ‘The following paflage from Dionyfius of Halicamaffus is too 
remarkable to be omitted.—Herodotus very much furpaffed all 
others in the choice of his words, the juttice of his compofition, 
and the variety of his figures. His difcourfe is compofed in fuch 
a manner, that it refembles an excellent poem, in its perfuafive 
art, and that charming grace, which pleates to the higheft degree, 
He has not omitted any of the beautiful and ‘great qualities, unlefs 
it be in that manner of writing adapted to contefts and difputes, 
either becaufe he was naturally not made for it, or that he defpifed 
it, as not agreeable to hiftory : for he doth not make ufe of a great 
number of orations, nor {fpeeches to promote cententien, nor has 
he the neceflary force requifite to excite the paflions, and amphify 
and augment things.’’ 
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what he fays hardly merits refutation. Manetho finds very much 
to blame in what he writes concerning the Egyptians. Thucy. 
dides alfo, in one or two pafiages, ores obliquely to glance at 
Herodotus. Strabo is more definitive, and remarks that the hif. 
toriai writes ple afantly enough, and introduces in his narratives 
many cnderful tales to fupoly the want of fongs, verfes, &c. 
The following paffage in Juvenal has alfo been applied to him, 


Creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos, & quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in hiftoria. 


To many general cenfures which on this account have been aimed 
againit the fame of our hiftorian, I have made reply in various 
parts of my notes: and the plautible but unjust tract of Plutarch, 
on the Malignity of Herodotus, has been carefully examined, and 
satisfactorily refuted, by the Abbé Geinoz, in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. Thus much 
muft be allowed on all hands, that throughout his works there is 
the greateft appearance of candour and fimplicity. Seldom or ever 
doe: he relate extraordinary or marvellous things, without quali. 
fying his narrative with fuch expreiiions as thele, I have heard, 
it is fuid, this does not appear credible, &c. In what he fays 
of Egypt im particular, which has drawn upon him the unjuft cen. 
fure of Manetho, he invariably obferves, that he learned what he 
communicates, trom the keyptian priefts. But what, perhaps, ts 
of more confequence to his character for veracity than any thing 
that can be adduced is, that it is determined by the moft learned 
men, that the writings of Herodotus are more conformable to the 
facred Scriptures than thofe of Xenophon, Ctefias, and other 
ancient hiflorians.”’ Val. J. p. 14. 


This is furely juft criticifm. The flyle of Herodotus is 
exatily what it is here faidto be; andthe reply which the 
tranflator has, in his notes, made to the charges brought 
again{t the veracity of thé hiftorian, the reader will, 1n moft 
inftances, find fatis'aGtory. On one or two occafions, he will 
probably be difappoi:nted, as we have been, at finding no ex- 
tratis tiom Mis. Guthrie's Zour through the Tauride or 
Crimea, in which fome of the relationsot Herodotus, which his 
countrymen deemed utterly incredible, are completely vindi- 
cated; but Mr. Beloe, to illufirate*his author, has confulted 
and read fo mony works, ancient and modern, that it is not 
fSurprifing that he fhould have overlooked one. 

The principles, on which he has made his verfion, are ob- 
vioul)) juit; but at the reader entertain the flighteft doubt 
about them, he will co wellto confult 4a Effay on the Prin- 
ciples of T ranflatien, printed for Cadell and Davies in bs 
ah 
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and republifhed with confiderable improvements in 2797 *. 
In that ingenious and claflical work, it is fhown, with the 
clearnefs of demonftration, that ‘* a tranflation fhould give 
a complete tranfcript of the ideas of the original work; 
that the ftyle and manner of writing fhould be of the fame 
charaéter with that of the original; and that the tranflation 
fhould have all the eafe of original eompofition.”” How at- 
tentive Mr. Beloe has been to thefe rules it is now our duty 
to furnifh the learned reader with an opportunity of judging 
for himfelf; but where every thing is curious, and in fome 
degree interefting from its antiquity, it is dificult to make a 
feletion of pailages. The following extratt gives {uch a 

itture of Babylonian manners, as muft furprife the mere 
Englith reader, whilft it cannot fail to make every ferious 
reader rejoice in the light of that revelation, through want of 
which a nation, otherwife highly polifhed, and contending with 
Egypt for being the fource of civilization, fell into fuch enor. 
mities. We fubjoin the tranflator’s notes in vindication of 
the author's veracity. 


“* In my defcription of their (the Babylonian) laws, I have to 
mention one, the wifdom of which I muft admire ; and which, if 
Jam not misinformed, the Enetit, who are of Illyrian origin, 

ufe 





* The firft edition of that Effay was publifhed before the com. 
mencement of our Review ; but it is noticed with juft approbation 
in our fifth vol. p. 219. The fecond we unaccountably over. 
looked. It is known to be the performance of Alexander Frafer 
Tytler, Efg. now one of the judges of the Court of Seflion in 
Scotland, by the title of Lord Woodhoufelee, and is a complete 
proof that a man of genius and induftry may find leifure to culti- 
vate polite literature amidft the feverer ftudy of law. Rev. 

“© + Euxeti.|—This people, from whom perhaps the Venetians 
of Italy are defcended, Homer mentions as famous for their breed 
of mules : 


The Paphlagonians Pylemenes rules, | 
Where rich Henetia breeds-her favage mules. 


Before I proceed, I muft poing out a fingular error of Pope; any 
reader would imagine that Pylamenes, as it ftands iw his tran. 
flation, had the penultimate long; on the contrary it is fhort, 
There is nothing like rich Henetia in Homer; he fimply fays, 
e€ Everwr. Upon the above lines of Homer, I have fomewhere feen 
it remarked, that probably the poet here intended to inform us, 
that the Eneti were the firft people who purfued and cultivated 
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ufe alfo. Ineach of their feveral diftri€ts this coftom was every 
year obferved ; fuch of ‘heir virgins as were marriageable, were 
at an appointed time and place ailembled together. Here the men 
alfo c:me, and fome public ofhcer told by auction *>3 the young 
women one by one, beginring with the moft beautiful. When 
fhe was difpofed ot, and as may be fuppofed tor a confiderable 
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the breed of mules. ‘They were certainly fo famous for this he. 
terogenous imixture, th; ss and Evero; denote that particular 
foal of che horfe and the mule, which the Enett bred.—See He. 
sychius. 

" 6© A remarkable verfe cecurs in Genefis, fee chapter xxxvi. 
verfe 24. *§ Theie are the children of Ziocon ; both Ayah, and 
Anah : this was that Anah, who foacd the males in the wildernefs, 
a: he ted che affes of Ziicor his father.’’ Does not this mean 
thar Anah was the fimt author and contriver of this unnatural 
breed ? 

This mixture was forbidden by the Levitical law.—Sce Levi- 
ticus, ch. xix. ver. rg. §© Thou thal not let thy catile gender 
with a diverfe ktpJ 

© ¥s ir inipothble that from Anah the Eneti might take their 
name ? Strabo informs us that the Eneti of Afia were called after- 
wards Cappadocians, which means breakers of horfes ; and he 
adds, that they who marched to the afliftance of Troy, were 
efteemed a part of the Leuco-Syri.—L. 

66 983 Scld by auétion. |—Werodotus here omits one circum. 
ftance of confequence, In my opinion, to prove that this ceremony 
was conducted with decency. It paficd under the infpeétion of 
the magift rates ; at 1 the tribunal whofe office it wus to take cog- 
nizance of the crime of adultery, fuperintended the marriage of 
the young women. Three men, refpectable for their virtue, and 
who were at the head of their feveral tribes, conducted the young 
women that were marriageuble to the place of affembly, and there 
fold them by the voice of the public crier.—-Larcher. 

“ It the cuttom of difpofing of the young women to the beft 
bidder was peculiar to the Babylonians, that of purchafing the 
perfon intended tor a wife, and of giving the father a fum to ob- 
tain her, was much more general. It was practifed amongit the 
Gireeks, the Trojans, and their allies, and even amongtt the 
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iiree daughters in my court are bred, 
. 2 1 } j 
And each wei! worthy of a royal bed: 
CF A. RG 
Laodie » end ,uigenia lair, 
And bright Chryfotkemis with golden hair. 
Her let him choofe, whom moft his eyes approve ; 
. ’ ct ‘ : . > 29 
J akk no prefents, no reward for love.— Pope's Lliad. 
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Zum, he proceeded to fell the one who was next in beauty, taking 
it for granted that each man married the maid he purchafed. ‘Che 
more alfuent of the Babylonian youths contended with much ar. 
dour and emulation to obtain the moft beautiful: chofe of the 
common people who were defirous of marrying, as if they had 
but little accafion for perfonal accomplifhments, were content to 
receive the more homely maidens, with a portion annexed to 
them. For the crier, when he had fold the faireft, feleéted next 
the moft ugly, or one that was deformed ; fhe alfo was put up to 
fale, and afligned to whoever would take her with the leaft mo- 
ney. ‘his money was what the fale of the beautiful maidens 
pr oduced, who were thus obliged to portion out thofe who were 
deformed, or lefs lovely than themfelves. No man was permitted 
to provide a match for his daughter, nor could any one take 
away the woman whom he purchafed, without jirft giving fece- 
rity to make her his wife. ‘To this if he did not affent, his 
money was returned him, There were no reftri€tions with re. 
fpett to refidence ; thofe of another village might alfo become 
purchaiers. This, although the moft w ife of all their inftitu- 
tions, has not been preferyed to our time. One of their later 
ordinances was made to punifh violence offered to women, and to 
prevent their being carried away to other parts; for after the 
city had been taken, and the ‘nhabitants plundered, the lower 
people were reduced to fuch extremities, that they proftituted 
their daughters for hire. 

They have alfo another inftitution, the good tendency of 
which elaims applaufe. Such as are difeafed *5+ among them they 
carry into fome public fquare : they have no profeffors of medi- 
cine, but the pailengers in general interrogate the fick perfon con- 
cerning his malady ; that if any perfon has either been afflitted 
with a fimilar difeafe himfelf, or feen its operation on another, he 
may communicate the procefs by which his own recovery was 
effected, or by which, in any other inftance, he knew the difeafe 
to be removed. No one may pafs by the afflicted perfon in filence, 
or without enquiry into the nature of his complaint. 

‘* Previous to their interment, their dead are anointed with 
honey, and, like the A‘gyptians, they are fond of funeral lamen- 
tations *, Whenever a man has had communication with his 

wife, 
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‘¢ 254 Di/eased. |—We may from hence obferve the firft ‘rude 
commencement of the fcience of medicine. Syrianus is of opi- 
nion, that this fcience originated in Agypt, from thefe perfons 
who had been difordered in any part of their bodies writing down 
the remedies from which they received benefit. —Lercher.”” 

‘© * Funeral lamentations. |—The cuftom of hiring people to 
lament at funerals is of very great antiquity. Many paflages na 
| the 
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wife *55, he fits over a confecrated veflel, containing burning per. 
fumes ; ‘the woman does the fame. In the morning both ot them 
go into the bath; till they have done this they will neither of 
them touch any domeftic utenal. This cuftom is alfo obferved in 
Arabia. 

«© The Babylonians have one cuftom in the higheft degree abo. 
minable. Every woman who is a native of the country is obliged 
once in her life to attend at the temple of Venus, and proftitute 
herfelf *5° to a ftranger. Such women as are of fuperior rank, do 

not 





- --- 


the Old Teftament feem to allude to this.—Jeremiah, xvi. 5. 
Baruch, vi. 32, ‘* Lhey roar and cry before their gods, as 
men do at the feaft when ore is dead.’’ 

‘© A fimilar cuftom prevails to this day in Ireland, where, as 
I have been informed, old women are hired to roar and cry at 
funerals. 

66 355 Commanication with his wife. jJ—I much approve of the 
reply of Theano, wife of Pythagoras. A perfon enquired of her, 
what time was required for a woman to become pure, after having 
had communication with a man. ‘* She is pure immediately,’’ 
anfwered Theano, ‘* if the man be her hufband ; but if he be not 
her hufband, no time will make her fo.’ om Laveber Srom Diogenes 
Laertixs. 

«* Ablution after fuch a connection is required by the Maho. 
metan law.-——/. 

C6 350 Proftitute herfelf. \—This, as an hiftorical faét, is quef- 
tioned by fome, and by Voltaire in particular ; but it is mentioned 
by Jeremiah, who lived almot two centuries before Herodotus, 
aud by Strabo, who lived long after him. See Baruch, vi. 42. 

‘© The women alfo with cords about them fitting in the ways, 
burn bran for pertume. But if any of them, drawn by fome that 
pailech by, lie with him, fhe reproache ‘th her fellow, that fhe 
was not thor ight as worthy as herfelf, nor her cord broken.’’ 

** Upon the above Mr. Bryant remarks, that initead of wo- 
men, it fhould probobly | be read virgis 1S 5 and that this cuftom 
was upiverfally kept up v herever the Perfian religion prevailed. 
Strabo is more particular: * Not only,’’ fays he, ** the men and 
maid.fervants proftitute themfelves, but people of the firft fafhion 
devote in the fome manner their own daughters. Nor is any 
body at all ferupulous about cohabiting with a woman who has 
been thus abufed. 

** Upon the cuitom itfelf no comment can be required ; Hero. 
dotus calls it, what it mult appear to every delicate mind, in the 
highett egies bafe. 

¢ ‘The profitation of women, confidered as a religious inflitu- 
tion, was not only pratt fed at Baby! ion, bat at Heliopolis: at 
Aphace, a piace betwixt Heliopolis and Biblus ; at Sicca Venerta, 
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not omit even this opportunity of feparating themfelves from their 
inferiors ; thefe go to the temple in fplendid chariots, accompanied 
by a numerous train of domettics, and place themfelves near the 
the entrance. This is the practice with many ; whilft the greater 
part crowned with garlands, feat themfelves in the vettibule ; and 
there are always numbers coming and going. ‘The feats have all 
of them a rope or {tring annexed to them, by which the ftranger 
may determine his choice. A woman having once taken this 
fituation, is not allowed to return home, till fome ftranger throws 
her a piece of money, and leading her to a diftance from the tem- 
ple, enjoys her perfon. It is ufual for the man, when he gives the 
money, to fay, ‘‘ May the goddefs Mylitta* be aufpicious to 
thee!’’ Mylitta being the Affyrian name of Venus. ‘Ihe money 
given is applied to facred ufes, and muft not be refufed, however 
{mall it may be. ‘The woman is not fuffered to make any diftinc- 
tion, but is obliged to accompany whoever offers her money. She 
afterwards makes fome conciliatory oblation to the goddefs, and 
returns to her houfe, never afterwards to be obtained on fimilar, or 
on any terms. Such as are eminent for their elegance and beauty 
do not continue long, but thofe who are of lefs engaging appear- 
ance, have fometimes been known to remain from three to four 
years, unable to accomplifh the terms of law. It is to be re- 
marked that the inhabitants of Cyprus have a fimilar obfervance,’” 


Vol. I. p. 267. 


That this paflage has the eafe of original compofition no 
man of tafte will controvert; whillt every [cholar, by turning 
to the original text of Lib. 1. 196—200, may fatisty him- 
felf that itisa faithful tranfcript of the author’side.s, ina ity le 
and manner of writing as fimilar to his as the different idioms 
of the two languages will ealily admit. The following ex. 
traét is of the fame churatter, and futhciently curious to au- 
thorize its infertion here. 

‘© The art of medicine 55 in Agypt is thus exercifed: one shy. 
fician is confined to one difeafe ; there are of courfe a great number 

who 





— 


in Africa, and alfo in the ifleof Cyprus. It was at Aphace that 
Venus was fuppofed, according to the author of the Etrymologicum 
Magnum, :o have firft received the embraces of Adonis.—T.’” 

«© * Mylitta, or rather, according to Scaliger, Mylitath, 
which in the Chaldzan tongue, 1s the fame as Gosselin i the 
Mylitta of the Affyrians, the Mithra of the Perfians, and the 
Alitta of the Arabians, have the fame fignification. See Hefy. 
chius at the word MaAnra.’’ 

‘© 185 Art of medicine. |—It is remarkable, with regard to medi. 
cine, that none of the {ciences fooner arrived at perfettion ; for in 
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who practife this art ; fome attend to diforders of the eyes *, others 
to thofe of the head; fome take care of the teeth, others are con- 
verfant with all difeafes of the bowels; whilfl many accend to the 
cure of maladies which are lefs confpicuous. 

«© With refpect to theirefunerals 2 I ee ‘monies of mourning ; 
whenever a man of any tmportance dics, the females of his fa- 
mily '5°, disfiguring their heads and faces with dirt, leave the 
corpfe i in the houfe, and run publicly about, accompanied by their 
female relations, with their garments in diforder, their breatts ex- 





the {pace of two thoufand years, elapfed fince the time of Hippo- 
crates, there has fcarcely been added a new aphorifm to thofe of that 
great man, notw ithftan ding all the care and application of fo many 
ingenious men as have fince ftudied that fcience.—Dutens. 


“The &, gyptians were always famed for their knowledge in 
medicine, and their phyficians were held in great repute. We find 
even in latter times, when their country was in a manner ruined, 
that a king of Perfia, upon 2 grievous hurt received, applied to the 
adepts in y; gypt tor afliftance ,» in preference to thofe of other coun- 
trices. 
“© With refpect to the flate of bi ca among tt the ancients, 
a perufal of Homer alone wi!l be fuiicient to fatisty every candid 
reader, that their knowledge and {kill was far from contemptible, 
Celfus gives an exact account and defcription of the operation for 
the ftone, which imptics both a knowledge of anatomy, and fome 
degree of perfection in the art of inftrument-making. 


‘© The three qi titi s, fays Bayle, ofa good phyfician, are pro- 


bity, learning, and good fortune; and w hoe ver perufes the oath 
which anciently every profeffor of iaicint was obliged to take, 
mutt both ackne wedge its merit as a compofition, and admire the 
amiable difpofition which it inculcates.—7,”’ 


«© # This, with one other pattage, c. 11, of this book, are the 
only allufions to that mott cruel difcafe, the ophthalmia, with 
which Hgypt is now fo much tormented,’ 


6186 Bemales of Aix family, \— T was awakened before dz 1y- 


break bv the fame troop of wome n! their difmal cries fuited very 
well with the lonely boas of the mght. This mourning latts for 
the fpace of feven days, durtng which interval the fe wae relations 
of the deceafed make a tour through the town morning and night, 
beating their breafts, throwing afhes on their heads, and difpiay- 
Ing every artificial token of forrow.’’—ZJrayin. 

The aflembling to gether r of multitudes to the place where 
pe rions have lat ely c xpired, and bewailing them ina noify manner, 


14 a cuttom ftill retained in the Eaft, and feems to be confidered as 


an honour done to the deceafed.— Harmer. This writer relates a 


curious circumftance corroborative of the above, from the MS. of 
Chardin; fee vol. ii. 136.” 


6 pofed, 
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pofed, and beating themfelves feverely ; the men on their parts do 
the fame, after which the body 1s carried to the embalmers '57, 

«¢ There are certain perfons appointed by law to the exercife of 
this profeffion. When a dead body is brought to them, they ex. 
hibit to the friends of the deceafed, different models highly finifhed 
in wood. ‘The mott pertect of thefe they fay refembles one whom 
I donot think it religious to name infuch a matter ; the fecond is 
of lefs price, and interior in point of execution; another is ftill 
more mean; they then enquire after which model the deceafed 
fhal] be reprefented; when the price is determined, the relations 
retire, and the embalmers thus proceed: In the moit perfect fpeci- 
mens of their art, they draw the brain through the noltrils, partly 
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€ 157 Embalmers.\—The following remarks on the fubje@ of 
embalming are compiled from different authors. 

«¢ Lhe Jews embalmed their dead, but inftead of emboweling, 
were contented with an external un¢tion. The prefent way in 
Agypt, according to Maillet, is to wath the body repeatedly with 
rofe. water. 

«© Diodorus Siculus is very minute on this fubjeét: after de. 
fcribing the expence and ceremony of embalming, he adds, that the 
relations of the deceafed, till the body was buried, ufed neither 
baths, wine, delicate food, nor fine clothes. 

«© The fame author defcribes three methods of embalming, with 
the firft of which our author does not appear to have been ac. 
guainted. ‘The form and appearance of the whole body was fe 
well preferved, that the deceafed might be known by their fea. 
tures. 

«*« The Romans had the art of embalming as well as the Zigype. 
tians; and if what is related of them be true, this art had arrived 
to greater perfection in Rome than in Aigypt.—See Montfaucon, 
A modern author remarks, that the numberlefs mummies which 
ftill endure, after fo long a courfe of ages, ought to afcertain to 
the Aigyptians the glory of having carried chemiftry toa degree 
of perfection attained but by few. Some moderns have attempted 
by certain preparations to preferve dead bodies entire, but to no 
purpofe.—T. 

«© Whoever wifhes to know more on the fubject of embalming, 
will do well to confult M. Rouelle’s Memoir in the Academy of 
Sciences, for 1750, p. 150, and Dr. Hadley’s Differtation in the 
Philofophical Tranfattions, vol. liv. p. 3. 14. The firft calls the 
wrapper cotton, the other determines it tobe likelong lawn, woven 
after the manner of Ruffia fheeting. A great deal of farther in. 
formation may alfo be had from Larcher. The words of Herodo- 
tus are remarkable and precife ; cvwdoves Bucowns, linen of cotton, of 
cotton linen. ‘Thus Pollux and alfo Arrian define, what we have 
now fo common, Indian cotton,’’ 
with 
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with a piece of crooked iron, and partly by the infufion of drugs; 
they. then with an Ethiopian ftone make an incifion in the fide, 
through which they extract the inteftines s8; thefe they cleanfe 
thoroughly, wafhing them with palm-wine, and afterwards cover. 
ing them with pounded aromatics: they then fill the body with 
powder of pure myrrh '59, cafia, and other perfumes, except frankin- 
cenfe. Having fown up the body, it is covered with nitre '® for 
the {pace of feventy days '°', which time they may not exceed ; at 
the end of this period it is wafhed, clofely wrapped in bandages of 
cotton '*, dipped in a gum '*} which the Agyptians ufe as glue : 

it 
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€ ts8 Fnteftines.|—Porphyry informs us what afterwards be- 
comes of thefe: they are put intoa cheft, and one of the embalmers 
makes a prayer for the deceafed, addreffed to the fun, the purport 
ot which is to fignify that if the conduct of the deceafed has during 
his life been at all criminal, it muft have been on account of thefe; 
the embalmer then points to the cheft, which is afterwards thrown 
into the river.—T7.’’ 

«159 Myrrh, (2c. |—Inftead of myrrh and caflia, the Jews in 
embalming ufed myrrh and aloes.—7..’’ 

«¢ 169 Nitre,|—Larcher fays, this was not of the nature of our 
nitre, but a fixed alkaline fale. 

«¢ Literally, it is falted or pickled with nitre. In the lefs ex- 
penfive mode of embalming, Rouelle obferves that it was impofli- 
ble to inject at the fundament, as it were by clyfters, a fufficient 
quantity of cedar liquid ointment, to confume the whole infide, 
and that they muft therefore have made fome additional openings. 
Herodotus exprefsly fays they made no incifions in the meaner fub- 
jects (fee. c. 87), but ftopping up the body a certain number of 
days, and pickling it, they afterwards let out the cedar fluid, 
which confumes the infide as the nitre does the outfide, leaving 
only a fkeleton in the fkin. The third clafs, or poor, were wafhed 
internally with a liquor called fyrmaie, and pickled in nitre the 
ufual time. The inteftines of the Teneriffe mummy were ex- 
tracted by an incifion in the right fide of the abdomen, afterwards 
fewed up. The nitre here mentioned, is doubtlefs the natron 
which is found in fuch abundance in the Natra Lakes.’’ 

€ 101 Seventy days. |—** If the nitre or natrum had been fuf. 
fered,’* fays Larcher, ‘* to remain for a longer period, it would 
have attacked the folid or fibrous parts, and diffolved them; if it 
had been a neutral falt, like our nitre, this precaution would not 
have been neceffary.’’ 

*¢ 162 Corton. |—By the byffus cotton feems clearly to be 
meant, ‘* which,’’ fays Larcher, ‘* was probably confecrated by 
their “4 to the purpofe of embalming.’”’ Mr. Greaves afferts, 
that thefe bandages in which the memmies were involyed were of 
linen ; 
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it is then returned to the relatiens, who enclofe the body in a cafe 
of wood, made to refemble an human figure, and place it againft 
the wall in the repofitory of their dead. ‘The above is the moft 
coftly mode ofembalming.’’ Vol, I. p. 422. 


The Egyptian pyramids have attra€ted the attention of the 
curious and the learned in all ages, and will probably conti. 
nue to attraét it to the end of the world. According to Hero. 
dotus, the largeft pyramid was built by a king called Cheops, 
remarkable for his tyranny, who barred the avenues to every 
temple, and forbade the Egyptians to offer facrifice. 


“© He proceeded next to make them labour fervilely for him. 
felf. Some he compelled to hew ftones in the quarries of the 
Arabian mountains, and drag them to the banks of the Nile * ; 
others were appointed to receive them in veffels and tranfport 





linen; but he appears to be miftaken. There are two fpecies of 
this plant, annual and perennial ; it was the latter which was cule 
tivated in Aigypt.’’ 

“© 163 Gum, ]—This was gumarabic. Pococke fays it is pro. 
duced from the acacia, which is very common in Agypt, the fame 
as the acacia, called cya/e in Arabia Petrza; in Agypt it is called 
fount, 

‘© Agyptia tellus, 
*€ Claudit odorato poft funus ftantia bufto 
** Corpora.’’ 


‘© * Dr. Shaw does not believe that the ftones employed in 
the pyramids were brought from Arabia. Notwithftanding, fays 
he, the great extravagance and furprizing undertakings of the 
Egyptian kings, it doth not feem probable that they would have 
been at the vaft labour and expence of bringing materials from fo 
great a diftance, when they might have been fupplied from the 
very places where they were to employ them. ,Now the ftone, 
which makes the bulk and outfide of all thefe pyramids, is of the 
fame nature and contexture, hath the like accidents and appears 
ances of fpars, foffil fhells, cerulean fubftances, &c. as are come 
mon to the mountains of Libya. In like manner Jofeph’s Well, 
the quarries of Irouel near Cairo, the catacombs of Sakara, the 
Sphinx, and the chambers that are cut out of the natural rock on 
the Eaft and Weft fide of thefe pyramids, do all of them difcover 
the fpecific marks and charaéteriftics of the pyramidal ftones, and, 
as far as I could perceive, were not to be diftinguithed from them, 
The pyramidal ftones, therefore, were in all probability taken 
from this neighbourhood ; nay, perhaps they were thofe very 
ftones that had been dug away to give the Sphinx and the cham. 
bers their proper views and — Shaw, p. 416,’" 
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them to a mountain of Libya. For this fervice an hundred thou. 
fand men were employed, who were relieved every three months, 
‘Yen years were confumed in the hard labour of forming the road, 
through which thefe tones were to be drawn; a work, in my 
eftimation, of no lefs fatigue and difficulty than the pyramid it- 
felf?'4, his caufeway ™'S is five ftadia in length, cos cubits 

wide, 





— 


s¢ 214 The pyramid itfelf.\—-For the fatisfa€tion of the Englith 
reader, I fhaiMin few words enumerate the different ufes for which 
the learned have fuppofed the pyramids to have been ereéted. 
Some have imagined that, by the hieroglyphics inferibed on their 
external furface, the Agy ptians wifhed to convey to the remoteft 
pofterity their national hiftory, as well as their improvements in 
{cience and the arts. This, however ingenious, feems but little 

robable ; for the ingenuity which was equal to contrive, and the 
induftry which perfevered to execute, ftructures like the pyramids, 
eould not but forefee that, however the buildings themfelves might 
from their folidity and Sone defy the effects of time, the outward 
furface, in fuch a fituation and climate, could not be proportion. 
ably permanent ; add to this, that the hieroglyphics were a facred 
language, and, obfcure in themfelves, and revealed but to a felect 
number, might to pofterity afford opportunity of ingenious con- 
jecture, but were a very inadequate vehicle of hiftorical facts. 

‘* Others have believed the pyramids intended merely as ob- 
fervatories to extend philofophic and aftronomical Knowledge ; 
but in defence of this opinion little can be faid: the adjacent 
country is a flat and even furface ;, buildings, therefore, of fuch 2 
‘ height, were both abfurd and unneceffary ; befides that, for fuck 
a purpofc, it would have been very prepofterous to have eonftructed 
fuch a number of coftly and maffy piles, differing fo little in 
altitude. 

‘* To this may be added, that it does not appear, from an ex- 
amination of the pyramids, that accefs to the fummit was ever 
pracuicable, during their perfect flare. 

** By fome they have been confidered as repofitories for corn, 
ere€ted by Jofeph, and called the granaries of Pharaoh. The ar~ 
gument againft this is very convincing, and is afforded us by 
Pliny. ‘ In the building of the largeft of the pyramids, 360,000 
men,"* fays he, ‘* were employed twenty years together,’’ This, 
therefore, will be found but ill to correfpond with the Scriptural 
hiftory of Jofeph. The years of plenty he foretold were only 
feven ; wtich faét is of itfelf a fufficient anfwer to the above. 

«© Tt remains, therefore, to mention the more popular and the 
more probable opinion, which is, that they were intended for the 
Spnichres of the Agyptian monarchs, 


*© Inftead 
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wide, and its extreme height thirty-two cubits, the whole is of 
polifhed marble, adorned with she figures of animals. ‘len years, 
as 


~ 





‘© Inftead of ufeful works, like nature, great, 
Enormous cruel wonders crufh’d the land, 

And round a tyrant’s tomb, who none deferv’d, 

For one vile carcafs perifh’d countlefs lives. —Thom/on., 


«* When we confider the religious prejudices of the Aigyptians, 
their opinion eoncerning the foul, the pride, the defpotifm, and 
the magnificence of their ancient princes, together with the mo- 
dern difcoveries with refpect to the interior of thefe enormous 
piles, there feems to remain but little occafion for afgument, or 
reafon for doubt. : 

‘« The following is from Mr. Wilford, Afiatic Ref. vol. ii. 

+ 439+ 4 
ay On my deferibing the great Agyptian pyramid to feveral 
very learned Brahmins, they declared it at once to have been a 
temple ; and one of them afked if it had not a communication un- 
der ground with the river Cali (Nile) ; when I anfwered that 
fuch a paffage was mentioned as having exifted, and that a well 
was at this day to be feen; they unanimoufly agreed that it was 
a place appropriated to the worfhip of Padma Devi, and that the 
suppofed ven was a trough which on certain feftivals her priefts 
ufed to fill with the facred water and Lotos flowers, What Pliny 
fays of the labyrinths is applicable alfo to the pyramid ; fome in- 
fited that it was the palace of a certain king, fome that it had 
been the tomb of Meeris, and others, that it was built for the 
purpofe of holy rites; a diverfity of opinion among the Greeks, 
which fhows how little we can rely on them ; and, in truth, their 
pride made them in general very carelefs and fuperficial inquirers 
inta the antiquities and literature of other nations. 

«© Whatever attention the foregoing part of this obfervation 
may deferve, the conclufion is too hafty. With what truth can 
it be faid that Herodotus was a fuperficial obferver, who travelled 
to fo many places for the fake of information and knowledge ? 
Did not Plato and many others of the moft accomplifhed Greeks 
do the fame? Indeed the contrary of this affertion is the fact. 
The more ingenious of the Greeks were diftinguithed by their 
pre for fcience, and the indefatigable pains which they toak to 
obtain it. 

‘© 15 Caufeway.]—The ftones might be conveyed by the 
canal that runs about two miles north of the pyramids, and from 
thence part of the way by this extraordinary caufeway. For at 
this time there is a caufeway from that part, extending about 
a thoufand yards in length, and twenty feet wide, built of hewn 
ftone. The length of it agreeing fo well with the account ef He- 

$z° rodotus, 
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as I remarked, were exhaufted in forming this caufeway, not to men. 
tion the time employed in the vaults *"° of the hill *'7 upon which 
the pyramids are erected. Thefe he intended as a place of burial for 
himfelf, and were in an ifland which he formed by introducing the 
waters of the Nile*. The pyramid itfelf was a work of twenty 
years: it is of a fquare form ; every front is eight plethra*!* 

long, 





rodotus, is a {trong confirmation that this caufeway has been kept 
up ever fince, though fome of the materials of it may have been 
changed, all being now built with free-ftone. It is ftrengthened 
on each fide with femicircular buttreffes, about fourteen feet dia- 
meter, and thirty feet apart ; there are fixty-one of thefe buttreffes, 
beginning from the north. Sixty feet farther it turns to the weit 
for a little way, then there is a bridge of about twelve arches, 
twenty feet wide, built on piers that are ten feet wide. Above 
one hundred yards farther there is fuch another bridge, beyond 
which the caufeway continues about one hundred yards to the fouth, 
ending about a mile from the pyramids, where the ground is 
higher. The country over which the caufeway is built, being 
low, and the water lying on it a great while, feems to be the 
reafon for building this caufeway at firit, and continuing to keep 
it in repair.— Pococke. 

‘© The two bridges defcribed by Pococke are alfo mentioned 
particularly by Norden. The two travellers differ effentially in 
the dimenfions which they give of the bridges they feverally 
meafured ; which induces M. Larcher reafonably to fuppofe that 
Pococke defcribed one bridge, and Norden the other.—7."" 


«¢ 16 Vaults, |—The fecond pyramid has a fofle cut in the rock 
to the north and weft of it, which is about ninety feet wide, and 
thirty feet deep. ‘There are fall apartments cut from it into the 
rock, &c.’’ 

«© 17 The bill.|—The pyramids are not fituated in plains, but 
wpon the rock that is at the foot of the high mountains which ac- 
company the Nile in its courfe, and which make the a 
betwixt #gypt and-Libya. It may have fourfcore feet of perpen- 
dicular elevation above the herizon of the ground, that is always 
overflowed by the Nile. It is a Danith league in circumference. 
Nov den.”’ 

«« * No writer or traveller has made any mention of this canal, 
which is again fpoken of in chapter 127; not even Diodorus Six 
culus. See Grobert, p. 25.’’ 

«© 48 Ejebt plethra.|\—To this day the dimenfions of the 
gteat pyramid are problematical. Since the time of Herodotus, 
many travellers and men of learning have meafured it ; and the 
difference of their calculations, far from removing, have but aug 
mented doubt. J will give you a table of their a 
wal 
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Jong, and as many in height ; the ftones very fkilfully cemented, 

and none of them of lefs dimenfions than thirty feet. 
‘© The afcent of the pyramid was regularly graduated by what 
fome call fteps, and others altars *, Having finifhed the firft 
flight, 





which at leaft will ferve to prove how difficult it is to come at 
truth. 


Height of the Width of 
great pyramid. one fide. 
Ancients. Feet. Feet. 
Herodotus - : 800 + + $= 800 
Strabo - - - 625 - - «+ 600 
Diodorus - = 600 fome inches - 700 
Pliny - - - - - . - 708 
Moderns. 
Le Brun - . 616 - - - 704 
Profp. Alpinus >: gion) 2 eee 
Thevenot - - 520s - - 612 
Niebuhr ~ - 440 - . - 710 
Greaves - ° 444 . * « 648 
Number of the layers or fteps. 
Greaves : - 207 


Maillet a“ - 208 
Albert Lewenftein 260 


Pococke « e 212 
Belon - - 250 
Thevenot - « 208 


‘© To me it feems evident that Greaves and Niebuhr are pro. 
digioufly deceived in the perpendicular height of the oot are 
mid, All travellers agree it contains at leaft two hundred and 
feven layers, which layers are from four to two feet high. The 
higheft are at the bafe, and they decreafe infenfibly to the top. I 
meafured feveral, which were more than three feet high, and I 
found none that were lefs than two; therefore the leaft mean 
height that can be allowed them is two feet and a half, which, 
according to the calculatien of Greaves himfelf, who counted two 
hundred and feven, will give five hundred and feventeen feet fix 
inches in perpendicular height.—Savary. 

‘© See the conclufion of this book for farther remarks. on the 
pyramids. 

«¢ * Shaw takes occafion from this paflage to intimate his 
agian that the original defign of the pyramids never was com. 
pleted. 

** Neither does it appear that either ¢his or any other of the 
three greater pyramids was ever finifhed. For the ftones in the 
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flight, they elevated the flones to the fecond by the aid of ma- 
chines *"9 conftracted of fhort pieces of wood: from the fecond, by 





entrance into the greateft being placed archwife, and at a greater 
height than feems neceflary tor fo {mall a paflage; there being 
alfo a large fpace left on each fide of it, by difcontinuing feveral 
of the parallel rows of fteps, which, in other places, run quite 
round the pyramid; thefe circumftances, I fay, in the archite€ture 
of this building, feem to point out to us fome further defign, and 
that originally there might have been intended a large and mag- 
nificent poriico. Neither were the fteps, or dittle altars, as He- 
ysdotus calls them, to remain in the fame condition they have been 
in from the earlieft records of time: for thefe were all of them to 
be filled up in fuch a manner with prifmatical ftones, that each fide 
of the pyramid, as in that of Ce/ffins, at Rome, was to be fmooth 
and upon a plane. Now nothing of this kind appears to have been 
ever attempicd in the leffer or greater of thefe pyramids (the lat- 
ter of which wants likewife a great part of the point, where this 
filling op was mott probably to commence) ; but in the fecond, 
comely called Chephren’s pyramids, which may hint to us what 
was intended in them all, we fee near a quarter of the whole pile 
very beautitully filled up, and ending at the top like the point of 
adiamond., ‘Thefe ftones, agreeable perhaps to the depth of the 
ftrata from whence they were hewn, are from five to thirty feet 
long, and from three to four feet high. Yet notwithftanding the 
weight and maflivencfs of the greateft part of them, they have all 
been laid in mortar, which at prefent is eafily crumbled to powder, 
though originally perhaps it might be of greater tenacity, as the 
compofition of it feems to be the fame with that of Barbary.’ 

“© 19 Aid of machines. |\—Mr, Greaves thinks that this account 
of Herodotus ts fullof difhculty. ‘* How, in erecting and placing 
fo many machines, charged with fuch mafly ftones, and thofe con. 
tinually paffing over the lower degrees, could it be avoided, but 
that they muit either unfettle them, or endanger the breaking of 
fome portions of them? Which mutilations would have been like 
fears in the face of fo magnificent a building.’’ 

** Lown that I am of a different opinion from Mr. Greaves ; 
for fuch mafly ftones as Herodotus has defcribed would not 
be difcompofed by an engine refting upon them, and which, 
by the account ot Herodotus; I take to be only the pulley. The 
account that Diodorus gives of raifing the ftones by imagi- 
nary xeartey (heaps of earth) engines not being then, as he fup. 
potes, invented, 1s too abfurd to take notice of. And the de- 
fcription that Herodotus has given, notwithitanding all the ob- 
jections that have been raifed to it, and which have arifen princi. 
paliy from mifteprefenting him, appears to me very clear and fen- 
fible.—Dr. lempleman’s Netes to Nerden,’” 


a fimilar 
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a fimilar engine, they were raifed to the third, and fo on to the 
fummit. ‘Thus there were as many machines as there were regue 
lar divifions in the afcent ef the pyramid, though in fact there 
might only be one, which, being eafily manageable, might be re- 
moved frem one range of the building to another, as often as occa- 
fion made it neceflary : both modes have been told me, and I know 
not which beft deferves credit, ‘Lhe fummit of the pyramid was 
firft of all finithed **°; defcending thence, they regularly com. 
pleted the whole.» Upon the outfide were infcribed, in A°gyptian. . 
charaéters **', the various fums of meney expended, in the progrefs 
of the work, for the radifhes, onions, and garlic anieal by the 
artificers. ‘his, as 1 well remember, my interpreter informed 
me, amounted to no lefs a fum than one thoufand fix hundred ta. 
lents. If this be true, how much more muft it have neceflarily 
coft for iren teols, food, and clothes for the workmen, particularly 
when we confider the length of time they were employed on the 
building itfelf, adding what was {pent in the hewing and convey- 
ance of the ftones, and the conftruction of the fubterraneous apart. 
ments?’’? Vol. II. p. 42. 


The reader will perceive that the notes of the tranflator on 
this paflage are more curious and fatisfaétory than the paflage 
itfelf; and he has in other parts of the work given an account 
of the prefent {tate of the pyramids from the hn perfons, both 
French and Englifh, who were able to vifit them with leifure 
and fecurity. The following note however has efcaped him. 


«* Norunt eruditi longe aliam fpeciem Pyramidum hodie exhi, 
beri, quam qualem veteres defcripferunt, Illi nempe, quorum 





<6 220 Fir? of all finifoed. |\—The word in the text is eFerrouwnbn, 
which Larcher has rendered, ‘f On commenga revetir et per- 
fectionner.”’ 

«© Great doubts have arifen amongft travellers and the learned, 
whether the pyramid was coated or not. Pliny tells us, that at 
Bufiris lived people who had the agility to mount to the top of 
the pyramid. If it was graduated by fteps, little agility would be 
requifite to do this; if regularly coated it is hard to conceive how 
any agility could accomplifh it, 

‘© Norden fays, that there is not the leaft mark to be perceived 
to prove that the pyramid has been coated by marble, : 

‘© Savary is of a contrary opinion: ‘* ‘That it was coated,’ 
fays he, ‘* is an inconteftable faét, proved by the remains of mor- 
tar, Rill found in feyeral parts of the fteps, mixed with fragments 
of white marble.” Upon the whole, it feems more reafonable 
to conclude that it was coated.—7.’’ 

‘¢ 231 py ptian chara@ers. |—Probably in common charatters, 
and not in hieroglyphics,—Larcher.’’ ' ; 
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dux et princeps eft Herodotus, uno ore prodiderunt, ingentem co. 
piam marmoris, ex ultimis Arabiz vel Athiopie partibus advec. 
tam, iis ornandis fuifle adhibitam. Recentiores contra qui eas 
ipfi oculis luftraverint, totam molem nativi faxi effe affirmant, et 
eadem plane fpecie qua rupes fubftrata. Veterum tamen, opinor, 
falva eft fides. Nam mihi quidem perfuafiflimum eft, Pyramides 
denudatas fuiffe, & marmore illo, quod in fumma earum fuperficie 
tanquam tegumentum erat pofitum, ab improbis hominibus exf 
Jiatas, Cujus rei teftimonio fint, verba luculentiffima Abdollatiphi 
(funt item in bis lapidibus inferiptiones Calami, antigui, ignoti). 
Cum enim is vel in decimo tertio feculo infcriptiones multa millia 
voluminum adzquantes in Pyramidum lateribus invenerit, quarum 
infcriptionum reliquiz tantum et rara quedam vefligia noftro qui- 
dem ee fuperfunt, profecto magna aliqua mutatio fuerit, 
neceffe eft, et infignis injuria monumentis illis vi ac manu illata; 
neque abfurde aliquis conjeCtaverit, fi marmorum fuperficiem, ele- 
gantiflime olim coherentem, et corticis inftar cxteras rudioris ma- 
teria compages intra fe includentem, ablatam fuifle censeat, et 
xdificiis ornandis deportatam *: prefertim cum fruftula non pauca 
pretiofiffiimi iftius lapidis temere circumjacientia adhuc {peétanda fe 
prebeant.’ 

‘© Dum vero fidem et auctoritatem veteribus aftruere conemur 
ex Arabis noittri teftimonio, fateor me nonnihil aliquando hzfiffe eo 
quod infcriptiones is Pyramidum in immenfum augeat, et illorum 
certe traditiones in hac re longe longeque exfuperat. Illi nempe 
notas referunt incifas, que fumptus operi ftruendo impenfas fignifi- 
carent; et pret terea nihil adjiciunt (Vid, Herod. et Diodor.) 
Quid fentiam de nodo hoc difficili, aperteexponam. Tanta fcilicet 
Hieroglyphicorum characterum erat copia paflim in AEgypto, ut 
fine admiratione in oculos fpectantium incurrerent, neque digni vifi 
fucrint qui in hiftoriam referrentur. Ob eandem caufam faétum eft, 
ut in defcriptionibus Obelifcorum, qui a folo ad fummum cacumen 
ecelati funt notis Hieroglyphicis, talium notarum memoria a pluri- 
mis veterum fit neglecta.’’ 

In Abdollatiphi Hif. ZEgypti compendium; Nota, p. 298. 


Every man knows that the liberties of ancient Greece were 
Jong threatened by the Perfian Monarchs, as the liberties of 
Furope are now threatened by the French Emperor 5 but in 
the arduous ftruggle the Greeks were finally viétorious, be- 





* * A Britith officer, who ferved in Egypt under Lord Hut- 
ehinfon, affured the writer of this article, that ‘ae colonel of his re- 
ager carried off from the infide of the great pyramid, he did not 

ay whether from the Sarcophagus, marble for jambs, to the 


chimney of the principal room of a houfe which he was then build. 
ing, Rev, 


? 


caufe 
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caufe the principal ftates of Greece were true to themfelves. 
Human nature however has been much the fame’in all ages 
and in every region ; for there were traitors in the confederacy 
formed againft Xerxes, asthere have been traitors in the coa- 
lition formed againft Muonaparte. Ata council, whieh was 
held onthe occafion, : 


“* All the Greeks xffifted who were animated with an ingenuous 
ardour with refpeét to their country. After a conference, in 
which they pledged themfelves to be faithful to the common inte- 
reft, it was firft of all determined, that their private refentments 
and hoftilities fhould ceafe. At this period great difturbances 
exifted, but more particularly betwixt the people of Athens and 
fEgina. As foon as they heard that Xerxes was at Sardis, at the 
head of his forces, the Athenians refolved to fend fome emiflaries 
into Afia, to watch the motions of the king. It was alfo deter. 
mined, to fend fome perfons to Argos, to form with that nation, a 
confederacy againft the Perfian war : others were fent to Sicily, to 
Gelon, the fon of Dinomenis ; fome to Corcyra and Crete, to foli- 
cit affiftance for Greece. It was their view, if poffible, to colleét 
Greece into one united body, to counteraét a calamity which me- 
naced their common fafety. The power of Gelon was then deem- 
ed of fo much importance, as to be furpaffed by no individual ftate 
of Greece.”” Vol. 1V. p. 7o. 


The ambafladors who were fent to Syracufe to folicit the 
aid of Gelon, addreffed him to this effeét ; 


‘* The Lacedamonians, Athenians and their common allies, 
have deputed us to folicit your affiftance againft the Barbarian. 
You muft have heard of his intended invafion of our country, that 
he has thrown bridges over the Hellefpont, and, bringing with 
him all the powers of Afia, is about to burft upon Greece. He 
pretends, that his hoftilities are direéted againft Athens alone; but 
his real obje¢t is the entire fubje€tion of Greece. We call on you, 
therefore, whofe power is fo great, and whofe Sicilian dominions 
conftitute fo’ material a portion of Greece, to affift us in the vindi- 
cation of our common liberty, Greece united will form a power 
formidable enough to refift our invaders ; but if fome of our coun- 
trymen betray us, and others withhold their affiftance, the defenders 
of Greece will he reduced to an infignificant number, and our uni- 
verfal ruin may be expeéted to enfue. Do not imagine that the 
Perfian, after vanquifhing us, will not come to you: it becomes 
you, therefore, to take every neceflary precaution ; by aiffifting us, 
you render your own fituation fecure.—An enterprife concerted 
with wifdom feldom fails of fuccefs.’’ Vol. 1V.p. 86. 


This reafoning was unanfwerable, though it moved not 
Gelon, who deeming the caufe of Greece hopelefs, had —_ 
mine 
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mined to wait the iffue of the conteft, and make the bef 


terms that he could with Xerxes if vidlorious. 


The condutt 


of the Corcyreans, however, was {till more perfidious. 


The fame emiffaries who vifited Sicily, went alfo to Corcyra, 


the ‘ploble of which place they addreffed in the terms they! had 


ufed to Gelon. To thefe they received a 


promife of immediate: 


and powerful affiftance : they added, that they eould by no means 
be indifferent fpectators of the ruin ‘of Gecece, and they felt them. 
felves eilied to give their aid, from the conviction, that the 
next ftep to the conqueft of Greece would be their fervitude ; they 
would therefore affift to the utmoft.—Such was the flattering an- 
fwer they returned. But when they ought to have fulfilled their 
engagements, having very different views, they fitted out a fleet 
of fixty veffels; thefe were put to fea, though not without diffi- 
culty, and failing towards the Peloponnefe, they ftationed them. 


felves near Pylos and Tznaros, off the coaft of Sparta *. 


Here 


they waited the iffue of the conteft, never imagining that the 
Greeks would prove victorious, but taking it for granted that the 
vait power of the Perfian would reduce the whole of Greece. 
They acted in this manner to juftify themfelves, in addrefling the 
‘¢ The Greeks, O King, have fo- 
licited our affiftance, who, after the Athenians, are fecond to none 
in the number as well as ftrength of our fhips: but we did not with 
to oppofe your defigns, or to do any thing hoftile to your wifhes.’’ 
By this language they hoped to obtain more favourable conditions ; 
in which they do not to me appear to have been at all unreafon- 
able; they had previoufly concerted their excufe to the Greeks. 
When the Greeks reproached them for withholding the promifed 


Perfian monarch to this effet: 


fuccour, they replied that they had abfolutely fitted out a flect of 


fixty triremes ; but that the north-eaft winds would not fuffer them 


to pafs the promontory of Malea: 


and that it was this accident 


alone, not any want of zeal, which prevented their arrival at Sa. 
lamis till after the battle. It was thus they attempted to delude 


the Greeks.’’ Vol, 1V. p. 97. 


The reader will judge for himfelf how far the condu@ of 


any of the powers lately confederated, or fuppofed to be con- 


federated, againft the French tyrant resembles this condué of 


the Corcyreans to the confederacy of antient Greece; while 
he may learn from the fignal fuccefs of thofe who contineed 





‘¢ * The treachery of the people of Coreyra had well nigh coft 
them dear; after the war the Greeks would have exterminated 
them, but Themittocles reprefented to them, that if they were to 
defiroy all the cities which had not been in alliance with them, 


Greece would fuitain greater injury than if the Periians had con- 
quered their country.—Lareher 
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faithful, that a nation ought never to defpair when embarked 
jn a righteous caufe. 

The large extraéts which we have made both from the text 
and trom the notes of this interefting work, will enable our 
readers to form a judgment fufhiciently accurate of Mr. Beloe’s 
merits in the twotold charaéter of a tranflator and commenta- 
tor; and if, without offence, we might anticipate that judge 
ment, we fhould fay that # will rank him with Melmoth, 
and other eminent fcholars, whofe verfions of ancient 
clafics do honour to Englith literature, At all events 
we claim for him the merits of fidelity and diligence; and the 
following note, with which we fh dl conclude this article, wil] 
be a fuflicient proof that to this claim we might add that of 
candour, 


“ T remain ftill in doubt, fays Richardfon, whether any fuch 
expedition was ever undertaken by the paramount JSovercign of 
Perfia. Difguifed in name by fome Greck corruption, Xerxes 
may poflibly have been a feudatory peo or viceroy of the 
weftern diftri€ts; and that an invafion of Greece may have 

flibly taken place under this prince, I fhall readily believe, 
as upon a fcale I muft alfo believe infinitely narrower than the 
leaft exaggerated defcription of the Greek hiftorians. 

‘© In Herodotus the reputed followers of Xerxes amount to 
5)283,220. Ifocrates, in his Panathenaicos, eftimates the land 
army in round numbers at 5,000,000. And with them Plutarch 
in general agrees; but fuch myriads appeared to Didorus, Pliny, 
fElian, and other later writers, fo much ftretched: beyond all be. 
lief, that they at once cut off about four-fifths, to bring them 
within the line of poffibility, Yet what is this, but a fingular 
and very unauthorized liberty in one of the moft confequential 
points of the expedition? What circumftance in the whole narra. 
tion is more explicit in Herodotus, or by it’s frequent repetition, 
not in figures, but in words at length, feems lefs liable to the mif- 
take of copiers ? &c.—See Richardjon. 

** Upon this fubje&, Larcher, who probably had never feer 
Richardfon’s book, writes as follows: 

‘¢ This immenfe army aftonifhes the imagination, but fill is 
not incredible. All the people dependant on Perfia were flaves; 
they were compelled to march, without diftinétion of birth or 
profeflion. Extreme youth or advanced age were probably the 
only reafons which exeufed them from bearing arms. ‘The only 
reafonable objection to be made to this recital of Herodotus is that 
which Voltaire has omitted to make—where were provifions to 
be had for fo numerous an army? But Herodotus has anticipated 
this objection: ‘* We have with us,’’ fays Xerxes, ‘ abu 
of provisions, and al] the nations among which we fhall*com:, not 
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being fhepherds, but hufbandmen, we fhall find corn in thetr coun. 


try, which we fhall appropriate to our own ufe.’’ 

** Subfequent writers have, it is true, differed from Herodotus, 
and diminifhed the aumber of the army of Xerxes ; but Herodotus, 
who was in fome meafure a cotemporary, and who recited his hif. 
tory to Greeks affembled at Olympia, where were many who 
fought at Salamis and Platea, is more deferving of credit than 
later hiftorians. 

‘¢ The truth perhaps may lie betwixt the two different opt. 
nions of Richardfon and Larcher. It is not likely, as there were 
many exiles from Greece at the court of Perfia, that Xerxes fhould 
be ignorant of the numbers and refources of Greece. To lead there 
fo many millions feems at firft fight not only unneceffary but pre- 
pofterous. Admitting that fo vaft an army had marched againtt 
Greece, no one of common fenfe would have thought of making 
an attack by the way of Thermopylx, where the paflage mutt 
have been fo tedious, and any refiftance, as fo few in proportion 
could poflibly be brought to att, might be made almoft on equal 
terms: whilit, on the contrary, to make a defcent, they had the 
whole range of coaft before them. With refpect to provifions, the 
difficulty appears ftill greater, and almoft infurmountable. I recur 
therefore to what I have before intimated ; and believe, in contra. 
diétion to Richardfon, that the expedition a¢tually took place ; 
but I cannot think, with Larcher, that the numbers recorded by 
Herodotus are confiftent with probability. —T. 

** Rennel fays, that the Perfians may be compared, in refpect 
to the reft of the army of Xerxes, with the Europeans in a Britifh 
army in India, compofed chiefly of fepoys and native troops. 

*¢ In reviewing the arguments on both fides in this fecond edi- 
tion, there appears to me more good fenfe in the above fhort remark 
of Rennel, than in all that Richardfon and Larcher have written 
on the fubject.-—The former is indeed abfurd enough; he difbe- 
lieves Herodotus, yet feems inclined to credit the Perfian pocts, 
hence his dreams about the dignity of the Perfian monarchs, and 
the expeditions of their feudatory princes, by which he attempts 
to explaim or rather to confound the Scriptures. It appears from 
Herodotus himéelf, that the regular troops were but an inconfider- 
able part of the number. Probably Xerxes had not many more 
— foldiers than the Greeks; the reft were defultory hordes fit 

nly for plunder, and four- fifths of the whole were followers of the 
‘eae with rice, provifions, &c.—The army that marched under 
Lord Cornwallis at the fiege of Seringapatam, in the firft cam- 
paign, confifted of zo,o0o troops, but the followers were more 


than 100,000.—This is the cafe in all Eaftern countries.’? Vol. 
IV. p. 1. 


This edition of the tranflation of Herodotus is enriched with 
a copious, an accurate, and therefore a valuable Index ; and 
with a map of Lower Egypt, antient and modern, of which it 
is fufficient to fay that it is by Major Rennel. 
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Art. IV. Récherches fur le Tems le plus Reculé de l' Ufage 
des Voiites, chez les Anciens. Par M. L. Dutens, Hiftoris- 
grapbe du Roi de la Grande Bretagne, de la Société Royale de 
Londres, Se. Se. De Bofle, London. 37 pp. 4to, 
1305. 


Art. V. An Introduction to the fourth Volume of the Muni- 
menta Antiqua ; with further Ohfervations concerning the 
Invention of the Arch, in Addition to thofe made in the fecond 
Volume. By Edward King, Efq. F. R.S. and F. A. S. 
21 pp. fol. Nicol, London. 1806. Al/o an Appendix 
to the above Introduction. $35 pp. fol. Nicol, London. 
1806. 


IN the fecond volume of the Munimenta Antiqua, p. 223 
to 273, Mr. King was led by his fubje& to difcufs the 

ueftion relating to the date of the invention of the architec- 
tural arch; the refult of which inquiry was, that * this arch 
was invented no very long time before the age of Auguftus; 
that it was brought into general ule only by Adrian; and 
that it had its ornaments reduced to fine proportions, and 

erfected in the times of Trajan and the Antonines.” Mr. 
peg in an advertifement to his Recherches, acquaints us 
that the queftion concerning the time of the invention of the 
arch having been put to him in converfation, he engaged to 
inveftigate the fubject, and that he here delivers the argu- 
ments which convince him that this date is much older than 
had been imagined. He adds, that when he entered upon 
this inquiry he had no knowledge whatever of Mr. King’s 
difcuffion on the fubje&t. This traét gave rife to Mr. King’s 
prefent Introduétion, in which he refumes the difquifition ; 
and in an ample ‘note controverts fome of Mr. Dutens’ evi- 
dences. The latter hereupon republifhed his tra&, and 
added fome ftri€tures on che obfervations of that veteran 
antiquary, which inftantly drew forth Mr. King’s appendix, 
wherein he ftill further contends for the legitimacy of his 
proofs. Laftly, two further reciprocal anfwers and ne- 
joinders clofe the controverfy for the prefent. 

We hope to confult the convenience of our readers 

laying beloee them a conneéted view of the faéts and argu- 


ments adduced in favour of both fides of the queftion: and 
firft we hall briefly analyfe the contents of Mr. Dutens’ dif. 
fertation. 

He fets out by afferting, that the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin words 33, ais, Waris, 66X08, fornix, apfis, tholus, are 
all by Lexicographers rendered by arch or arcade; and he 
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this authority he founds his interpretation of the many paf- 
fages of ancient authors, which he quotes in proof of the high 
antiquity of the arch. The firft inftance of an arched roof 
he finds in Paufanias’s defcription of the royal treafury, 

built by Minyas, 1350 years before Chiift, at Orchomenus, 
in Boetia. The tombs of Atreus and Agamemnon at My. 

cen, alfo defcribed by Paufanias, and the rudera of which 
have been lately vifited by Mr. Thomas Hope, are faid to 
have been built by Perfeus, who was a contemporary of 
Minyas, and to Sifplay manifeft appearances of vaulted 
arches. The filence of Homer and Herodotus touching 
thefe monuments, is here rejeéted, as a proof of their not 
having been covered by arches, as thofe authors, perhaps, 
never were on the fpots ; or, if they were, bad not, like 
Paufanias, vifited them with a view to examine the SruGuse 
of the remarkable edifices they contained. 

Egypt fupplies the next examples. Here he finds an arch 
fill yemaining among the ruins of Canopus ; a bridge of 
fitteen arches over the canal which communicates with the 
lake Moeris, and feveral aqueduéts, which ferved to convey 
the waters of the Nile tothe principal towns in Lower Egypt. 
The authorities on which the exiftence of arches in thefe 
flruétures is allerted ave Pau} Lucas and Sonini. But more 
decifive than a!l thefe are faid to be the remains of the fa- 
mous labyrinth as defcribed by the above-named Paul Lucas, 
and the |. te Freach Conful Maillet: Pliny, in {peaking of 
this magnificent edifice, ufes the w ord fornix when he {peaks 
of its roof or covering. The Lovers Fountain, a farcophagus 
now in the Britifh Muteum, 1 is delineated by Mayer as ftand- 
ing at Cairo, within an arched recels, the remote antiquity 
of which Mr. Dutens is not willing to call in queftion. 

The penfile gardens of Semiramis, at Babylon, are, on the 
authority of Strabo, aflerted to have been fupported by 
arches: And Dhodorus Siculus is appealed to tor the faét, 
that the fubterraneous communication under the Euphrates, 
conitrucied by the fame queen, was actually fupported by 
arches. 

The bible is next quoted as evidence that the Temple of 
Solomon, built 1005 years before the chriftian ara, had 
many parts which were fupported by vaulted arches as the 
word 2/32 is rendered in our verfion. 

Paul Lucas, Chandler, and Pocock mention a variety of 
inftances in Afia Minor, where there are evident traces of 
ancient arches, particularly at Ephefus, where the Temple 
of Diana is, by the laft of the abave-mentioned authors, po- 
ftively aflerted to have been fupported by arches. ae 
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Of the Parthenon at Athens, it is faid by Paufanias, that 
Xenocles of Cholargus, completed the deme or cupela that 
covered the fan€tuary ; if, in faét, the words édxaioy can be 
juftly interpreted to mean an arched dome or cupola, —Paf- 
fages are next quoted from Ariftotle, Plato, Seneca, Vitru- 
vius, and fome modern commentators, to prove that the 
conftruétion of the vaulted arch was known at a period far 
more remote than the age of Alexander; but here it mutt 
be obferved, that the words a@bis, Yaris, Boros, and fornix, 
are without hefitation adoptel as meaning the arch, cupoh, 
dome, or rotunda, conftruéted in the manner now prattifed, 
by building over a centre, and compatting the whole by a 
keyftone at the fummit. 

The Etrufcans, continues this author, were likewife well 
acquainted with the ufe of the arch, of which fome remains, 
he fays, are ftill to be feen in the vicinity of the ancient 
town of Nola. An ample volume, he adds, would fcarcely 
fuffice to defcribe all the monuments that are to be met 
with in Sicily, which prove his affertion ; and in confirma- 
tion of this he quotes the work ot Prince Bifcari, who de- 
fcribes at large the temples of Jupiter and of Concord, near 
Agrigentum ; the Odeum with its cupola near the theatre 
at Catanea, the tomb of Hiero, the vaulted arches which 
fupported the caftle of the tyrant Dionyfius, near Syracufe, 
a np“ of Bacchus, and many others. All thefe buildings 
are aflerted to have been ereéted between four and five hun- 
dred years before the chriflian gra. 

The great gate at Paftum, is an evidence which, to Mr. 
f)., appears decifive ; the Syren {culptured in bafs relief on 
the keyftone of the arch, being manifeftly of Etrufcan work- 
manthip; and hence he adds an inconteftible proof of the 
antiquity of the conftru€tion. The remains of an aqueduét 
at Carthage, defcribed and figured by Pocock and Shaw, 
are likewife brought into the array, to prove the high anti- 
quity of arches. 

But none of thefe evidences appear to the author fo con- 
clufive, as the arches ftill extant of the great Sewer, or 
Cloaca Maxima, at Rome,* the cenftruétion of which is by 
Dionys. Halicarn. afcribed to the elder Tarquin. The 
aquedué of Ancus Marcius, built, it is faid, by the king of 
that name 650 years before Chrift; the triamphal arch raifed 
in honour of Fabius the Cenfor; and the tomb of the 
Scipios difcovered at’'Rome in the year 1781. All thefe, 
together with the temples of Venus, Hope, and Vefta, the 
Porta and Ponte Salaro, the Ponte Rotto, and the fountain 
of Egeria, are brought as irrefragable proofs that the vaulted 
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or archite€tural arch is of much higher antiquity than is 
admitted by fome of our moft eminent antiquaries. 

This fhort view of Mr. Dutens’s treatife, however fuper- 
ficial, will yet, wetruft, fufficiently evince the moft extenfive 
erudition, and, although he gives it as the produttion of 
only a few leifure hours, the unremitted induitry of the au- 
thor, in accumulating fuch a ftock of evidences in favour of 
his darling hypothefis. Whatever doubts we may have 
conceived during the perufal, we fhall not arrogate to our- 
felves the arguments ufed by Mr. King; who has difcuffed, 
flep by ftep, both the faéts and the conclufions laid down in 
that treatile: and pointed out his reafons for differing in 
every inflance from his learned antagonift. 

His firft obsettion, which 1s of an etymological nature, 

oes to the meaning of the words in the ancient languages, 
to which Mr. Dutens, without exception, afcribes the fenfe 
that beft fuits his purpofe. Mr. King admits, that affer the 
invention of the arch, thofe words, for want of more co- 

ious expreflions, and iniftead of forming new ones, were 
sane A ufed by Greek writers to defcribe arched build- 
ings: but he maintains that there are abundance of inftances 
where the context, and even the precife defcription of the 
manner in which the buildings were conftruéied, fhow that 
no real arch was intended to be defcribed by the word. 
Thus, in faét, the word ais can only be derived from ax7w, 
neélo, alligo, whence the derivative has been ufed to denote 
a wheel as well as an arch, and Wadis is more frequently 
ufed to denote fhears or {ciffars than an arch of even any de- 
nomination. 

We hope to afford much facility to our readers in the 
contemplation of this fubje&t, by colle€ting from Mr. King’s 
reply a few general remarks, which Mr. Dutens feems not 
to have duly confidered in the courfe of his difquifition, and 
which apply to moft of the inftances he arb in proof of 
the opinion he fo ftrenuoufly defends. 

1. Ot the actual exiflence of very ancient buildings, and 
the remains of fuch buildings, where fuperficial obiervers 
difcover what they confider as manifeft appearances of archi- 
tectural arches, we fee abundance of examples; but that 
thefe are not the kind of arches that are the fubjeét of this 
prefent enquiry, will, on a nearer examination, be found 
equally capable of demonftration. All thofe edifices of the 
oldeft dates, which have been hitherto clofely infpeéted, 
fuch as the gallery and chamber of the great pyramid at 
Giza, the remains of the tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenz, 
&c. are attually found to owe their apparent arches, which 
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are more frequently, and with much propriety called conical 
roofs, to a combination of flones fucceflively projetting in- 
wards towards the fummit, where they nearly met, and 
where the {mill interval that remained was covered bya {ingle 
and generally a flat ftone, which by its weight gave folidity 
to the whole. This ftruéture, fuppofing the {tones projeft- 
ing inwards to be fhaped into the fegment of a circle, will 
fill more miflead an unguarded obferver, and induce him 
firmly to believe in the exiftence of very ancient architeétu. 
ral arches ; where in fatt they are only the effeét of fuper- 
impoled bloc ks of ftone. Even the defcriptions of the an- 
cient authors ferve, in many inflances, to corroborate this 
affertion; Paufanias, in particular, defcribing the roof of 
the tomb of Agamemnon to be of the ftruéture juit now de- 
feribed. It is added, that as to the famous labyrinth of 
Egypt, we have the authority ot Herodotus that the /ongues 
voules, mentioned by Maillet, and eagerly appealed to by Mr. 
Di tens, were, in faét, large flat ones of fuch length as to 
be laid from wall to wall, and thus covering the chambers 
or corridors ; and that refpeéting the hanging gardens and 
fubterraneous pallages at Babylon, neither of them could, 
according to the defcriptions given us by Diodorus and Q, 
Curtius, be fupported or clofed in by arches, but were, moft 
probably, of the fame conftruétion as the above- mentioned 
edifices. 

2. The daily examples we have of the repairs and re- 
conftruétion of buildings, when in a ftate of decay, and of 
additions made according to the fancy or exigencies of the 
proprietors, may well be applied as another caution which 
we fhould ufe in pronouncing on the antiquity of a flruéture, 
appearing from hiftorical evidence, to be of the oldeft date. 
Henee the fallacy aferibed to Mr. Dutens, in maintaining 
the antiquity of arches, which it may be proved are of more 
modern contruction, many of them being built by the Em- 
peror Adnan ; wuofe reign, it is well known, was chiefly em- 
ployed 1 in trav elling over the empire, and in caufling every 
where new flruttures to be erected. Such are many of the 
arched edifices feen in Egypt, while others, in the fame 
country, are by various inferiptions proved to be of the times 
of the Saracens. The cloaca maxima, which come before 
us asa theet anchor, in fupport of Mr. Dutens’s hypothefis, 
appears, indeed, to have been originally conftruéted by one 
ot the Tarquins, but the authorities of Dionyfius Halicarn. 
Strabo, Diodorus, and Pliny, are produced by Mr. King, 
in proof that the work of Tarquin was merely the opening 
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trenches or channels. through the rock, and that they were 
not covered with arches till the time of Auguftus, probably 
by his fon-in-law Agrippa. The gate at Pacitum is likewife 
rejected by Mr. King as an evidence; the Syren in bas 
relief, fculptured on the keyftone, to which Mr. D, appeals 
as evidently d’suvrage Etruj/que, affording no decifive proof ; 
fince thoufands of other pieces of {culpture might be pro. 
duced, much in the fame ftyle, which have unqueftion- 
ably been wrought either in the time of Adrian, or long 
after that emperor’s reign. 

Mr. D. feems to lay much ftrefs on the following paflage 
in Seneca’s 90th epillle. ** Democritus, inquit (Pofidonius) 
invenifle dicitur fornicem, ut lJapidum curvatura paulatim 
inclinatorum medio faxo alligaretur.§ Hoc dicam falfum 
effe. Necefle elt enim ante Democritum, et pontes, et portas 
fuifle quarum fere f{umma curvantur.’’—In referring to this 
paflage, he adds, that the affertion of Pofidonius that the 
arch was invented by Democritus is ‘* contre le témoignage 
evident, de tant de monumens de cette efpece qui etoient 
ejeves avant lui.” Mr. K. on the other hand maintains, that 
the authority of Seneca will not avail much againft that of 
Pofidonius, a contemporary of Cicero, who was both a phi- 
lofopher and an extraordinary mechanical artift, and who 
believed the tradition of the recentnefs of the invention of 
the arch, and of its having been firll introduced by De- 
mocritus. 

Mr. kK. concludes his differtation with the following gene- 
ral interence. 





*¢ | have confined myfelf to trace, with caution, poftive fads. 
And from the detailed confideration of the gates and arches in 
Rome, it appears to me that almoft every arch in Rome may be 
afcertained to have been either of the very age of Auguftus C.s/ar, 
or conftructed in fome fubfequent period. It appears alfo that no 
arches are mentioned in our Englith tranflation of Holy Scripture, 
except in one chapter (Ezek. xi. 16.) and that by miftranflation ; 
or by Homer; or by Heredotus: And that no arches exifted at 
Thebes, or elfewhere in Egypt; or in Babylen; or at Perfepolis ; 
or even at Athens; betore the time of Augu/tus Cefar, or at 
leaft before that of Demecritus.’’ 


Thus have we, with all the impartiality we could mufter 
on the occafion, laid before our readers the principal and 
moft relevant arguments that have been ufed by the two 
controvertialifls, in this curious, though we cannot fay very 
momentous contelt. Nex noffrum eff tantas companere lites. 
Were our @atement, however, of the impreflion the whole 
controverls 
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controverfy left upon our mind, to be accepted, we fhould 
acknowledge that Mr. K. has in our opinion given fufficient 
reafons tor rejeéting the authorities of his antagonift, and for 
withholding the thanks the latter claims for having afforded 
bim an opportunity of rectifying his error. At the fame time, 
we mult conte!s that we do not feel a conviétion that the ne- 
gative contended for by Mr. K. is fully proved; and that, 
owing to the remotenefs and obfcurity of the times, and to 
the want of pofitive documents and unqueftionable monu- 
ments, this matter will, perhaps, never be elucidated in a 
more fatisfattory manner, than has been done by the two 
able champions who have here entered the lifts; and 
whole refpeétive works we recommend to the attention of 
the inquifitive. 





Art. VI. Tranflations, chiefly from the Greek Anthology, with 
Tales and Mzjcellaneous Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7s. Phillips. 
1806. 


FTEN have we wifhed to fee, and fometimes gone fo 
far as even to plan, and make preparation for fuch a 
work as this, in which {pecimens fhould be given of the 
beft parts of the Greek Anthology ; with fuch illuftrations 
for the Englifh reader as might render the fpecimens accept. 
able. Of the prefent pleafing colletiion we cannot but fay, 
that both the hie and the execution meet our entire appro- 
bation. ‘The {pecimens, arranged in chronological order, 
ure preceded by a very clear and well-written introduétion : 
giving an account of the feveral anthological collettions of 
Meleager, Philip, Agathias, Conftantinus Cephalas, and 
Planudes: formed fucceflively, in the century immediately 
preceding the chriftian era, 1n the fecond, fixth, tenth, and 
Snail of that era. The felettions are not entirely con- 
fined to the Anthology. Both at the beginning and at the 
end are fpecimens not ufually comprifed in that colleétion, 
except, indeed, in the edition of Brunck, which is more 
comprehenfivethan any other, At the end are fome paflages 
trom Menander, concerning whom a part of the account given 
in the introduétion may very properly be introduced, as a 
{fpecimen of that divifion of the work, The author complains 
that the fragments of that great dramatift have been felected 
with partial views, which haye given us only the darker 
fide of his charaéter, leaving us totally uninformed, except 
by report, of that tor a was mom celebrated, his a 
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and elegant gaiety. The complaint is juft, though feldom 
made betore. 

We begin, therefore, with the following infcription for 
his flatue, as placed by the image of Cupid. 


‘© Menander, fweét Thalia’s pride, 

Well art thou placed by Cupid's fide : 
Prieft to the God of foft delights, 

Thou fpread’ft on earth his joyous rites ; 
And fure the boy himfelf we fee 

To f{mile, and pleate, and breathe in thee ; 
For, mufing o’er yon imag'd ftone, 

"To fee thee and to love are one. 

*¢ In fupporting the characters of fathers, fons, hufbands, fol 
diers, peafants, the rich and the poor, the violent and the gentle, 
Menander furpafied all in confiftency, and by the brilliance of his 
im agery threw every rival into the th ade. Such 1 1S the character 
given of him by Quintilian. The natural partiality of Cerefar 
for his countrythea, only permits him to give a fecondary place 
to ‘Terence, the imitator of the elegant, at not of the witty, 
Grecian. Aufonius couples our poet with Homer ; and he is ex- 
tolled by all thote who had accefs to his work, w ith an enthufiafin 
not inferior to that with which the name of that prince of poets 
1s mentioned, 

‘© Thave heard that a great Englith orator now living, the 
only feholar who has made the ‘tyle of Demofthenes his own, and 
adapted i it to prefent politics and the events of the times, has ve 
quently declared his gaye founded on the fpecimens of ou 
poet which yet remain, and the praifes of all the difcerning an- 
tients, that the lofs of his Pe amas is more to be deplored than 
of any other antient writings whatever. Alas! Menander ts no 
more ; and all the praifes of antiquity and the regret of fubfequent 

ages ts mble only the rich mantle which wraps the corpfe of a 
monarch, or the frankincenfe which burns upon his pile ! 

A few relics, among thofe of leffer note yet remain ing 
(which, like the bones of fome giant picke ‘d up in ce he ‘Id, once 
the theatre of his e xploits, cannot be fitted to any other than the 
huge body to which they belonged) give us fome idea of the 

vaitnefs of Menander.—But * quantum matatus ab illo!” Where 
are the flowers, perfumes, garlands, the breathings of gallantry 
and tendernefs, the iprig ghtly fallies of wit, and all the apparatus 
and circumftance of love, youth, and delight, that con veyed 
and recommended morality to the gay and thoughtlef: , by —— 
her in a drefs that enamoured her beholders ? That his aim w: 
morality, is evident from the praifes beftowed on him by Platare ii 
and other writers. This end he kept in view “ unmixed with 
‘bafer matter,’’ and by a fort of MaSarayxn, by an equal exertion 
of force and perfuafion, commanded the hearts of his readers and 
auditors. And yet the fragments that have come down to us 
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ftomp him withthe character of morofe, farcaftic, and querulous, 
But thefe fentiments were put by him into the mouths of charac. 
ters whom he defigned to hold up to deteitation or ridicule—and 
wha’ remains of him does not mark fo ftrongly his own peculiar 
genius, as ‘he tafte of thofe {electors who have chofen his words to 
illufttrate their own ideas, ‘Thus to the faturnine and melancholy 
felector we owe the furvival of the fad, peevith, and infantine 
complaints on the many forrowful items “ which flefh 1s heir to,’’ 
and which, inftead of offering 2n alleviation to the evils we fuf- 
fer, tend to aggravate their load and debilitate the bearer. On 
the other hand, the ftrikingly moral paflages with which his 
works abounded, alone caught the attention of the fathers of the 
primitive ch arch, who found in the Greek comedian a ftrain of 
piety fo nearly approaching to their own belief and feelings, that 
all ideas of a preponderance of fatire over moral precept mutt yield 
to evidence fo irrefiftible as the approbation of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus and Eufebius. In fhort, it is from thefe two fources 

alone, the writings of the melancholy and religious man, that 
we are furnifhed with our fpecimens of the great Menander, 
Happy were it for us and for pofterity, had the gay, the lively, 
and the witty, finifhed the portrait of the bard by tranfmitting 
to after ages examples that would have enabled us*to meafure him 
by the ftandards of humour, fprightlinefs, and fancy.’’ P. xli. 


Among the {pecimens of the Anthology, as we cannot intro- 
duce many, we fhall take one for its clofe adherence to the 
Greek, combined with a freedom which gives it the air of an 
Englifh original; the other for its elegance. 


FROM PARMBNIO OF MACEDON, 
ON THE DEFEAT OF XERXES AT THERMOPYLA. 


«« Him who revers’d the laws great nature gave, 

Sail’d o’er the continent and walk’d the wave, 

Three hundred fpears from Sparta’s iron plain 

Have ftopp’d—Oh blufh ye mountains, and thou main!’’ 


P. $3. 


Whoever recolleéts the original, will know that, from its 
extreme compreflion, a tranflation of it was difficult. The 
other is this. 


FROM CARPHRYLIDES, 
AN EPITAPH. 


«© Think not, whoe’er thou art, my fate fevere ; 

Nor o’er my marble ftop to thed a tear! 

One tender partner fhared my happy ftate, 

And all that life impofes, but its weight. 

Three lovely girls in nuptial ties I bound, 

And children’s children fmiled my board around, 

T3 And, 
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And, often pillowed on their grandfire’s breaé, 
Their darling offspring funk to fweeteft reft. 
Difeafe and death were ftrangers to my door, 
Nor from my arms one blooming infant tore. 
All, all furvived, my dying eyes to clofe, 

And hymn my fpirit to a bleft repofe.’’ P. 68. 


One more, from Paul the Silentiary, for the fake of the 


very appropriate and pleafing modern illuflration produced 
in the note. 


«© For me thy wrinkles have more charms, 
Dear Lydia, than a fmoother face ; 
I’d rather fold thee in my arms 
‘Than younger, fairer nymphs embrace. 
«© To me thy autumn is more fweet, 
More precious than their vernal rofe ; 
Their fummer warms not with a heat 
So potent as thy winter glows.’’ P. 75. 


*€ In the fair and courteous days of France, when a gay and 
half-romantic gallantry was the univerfal tafte of the young and 
old, the lofty and the humble, Madame la Marefchale de Mire- 
poix, already in the winter of her days, but with more wit and 
warmth of imagination remaining than moft of the youngeft and 
gayelt ladies of the court, fent to her old admirer, M. le duc.de 
Nivernois, a lock of her grey hair, accompanied by fome very 
pretty and elegant verfes, defcriptive of the regard fhe felt for 
him, which age could not extingvifh nor diminifh. The duke’s 
reply is one of the fweeteft fpecimens of united tendernefs and 
gaiety that | ever remember to have met with. 


** Quoi! vous parlez de cheveux blancs 3 
Laiflons, laiffons courir le tems : 
Que nous importe fon ravage ? 
Les tendres cacurs en font exempts, 
Les amours font toujours enfans, 
Kt les Graces font de tout age. 


** Pour moi, Themire, je le fens, 

Je fuis toujours en mon printems, 
Quand je vous offre mon hommage. 

St je n’avois que dix-huit ans, 

Je pouvois aimer plus long-tems, 
Mais non pas aimer d’avantage. 


** For the confolation of thofe Englith ladies who, like Madame 
de Mirepoix, are growing grey, and to affure them that the aged 
themiclves, although not likely to make new conquefts, have at 
leait (he power of retaining the admirers of their youth, I venture 
to infert jLis rude copy of a beautiful original, 
« Talk 
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** Talk not of {nowy locks—have done— 
Time runs the fame, and let him run. 

To us what boots the tyrant’s rage ? 
He knows not tender hearts to fever, 
Lhe little Loves are infants ever, 

The Graces are of every age. 


“© To thee, Themira, when I bow, 
For ever in my fpring I glow, 
And more in years approve thee. 
Could I to gay fixteen return, 
With longer ardour I might burn, 
. ’” 
But, dearer, could not love thee.’’ P. 150. 


Some original poems of great merit alfo adorn this volume; 
among which are the prologue and epilogue to the fpecimens. 
In the former, the thought of which is from Meleager, the 
poet repeats, with rather a degree of exaggeration, his com- 
plaints of the partial feleétion trom Menander which is pre- 
ferved tous. After the anthological poems, are placed fome 
tales and other pieces; the firft of which, giving the con- 
clufion of the loves of Paris and CEnone, is dillinguifhed 
by a pure, vigorous, and manly ftyle of heroic couplet, ver 
different from the tinfel decorations of the Darwinian fchool. 
After a fanciful and elegant pitture of Ida, as a kind of 
Elyfium, and the Oreads and water nymphs that {ported in it, 
_ the following defcription of GE none dwelling with them, and 
her prophecy of the impending fall of Troy, are in a high 


{train of poetry. 


«© As on he went, with fear and mix’d delight, 
Full on the lovely maid he fix’d his fight. 

Remote from men, for man had prov’d untrue, 
Grace of the woods, to Ida fhe withdrew. 

Bright was her eye—her cheek with nature’s rofe 
‘Was flufh’d—her bofom white with nature’s fnows, 
And her fair ringlets in diforder hung ; 

A panther’s hide was o’er her fhoulder flung, 
Sylvan attire-—about her grot appear 

Her huntrefs’ arms, the quiver, bow, and fpear. 
Embower’d fhe fat, and fad and thoughtful hrem’d 
As if on flighted love her fancy dream’d, 

And as fhe fat, the bufy loom fhe plied ; 

Upon the curious web arofe in sate 

A goodly city with the ramparts height, 

And tow’rs, and domes, and temples, fair to fight, 
Apart, and tall, an antient palace rears 

Its marble front that o’er the reft appears ; 

‘Thro’ every dome unnumber’d torches glare, 

The halls are crowded with the brave and fair, 
T4 
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The Bifhop of St. Afaph’s Thank{giving Sermon. 


There timbrels feem ro found-—the jovial throng 


2 
‘ 


Weave the tight dance or tune the peacetui fong 


5° 
Beneath this palace yawn’d a horrid cave 
Night’s gloomy cimpire, and the maddy wave ; 
Forms terrible and caer to deftro: 
Gaze on the upward thew with frightful joy. 
Above "Lwas pieaiure ali—buit dark penearn 


Were half unbarr’d the } rifo -2 ates of d li. 
She could but weep at vhat her hands bud wrought 
‘ 5 


When on the woe-embroidcur ad weo fhe rhoughi. 

«© Oh miferable band,’’ fhe Mindy feb 

** How near to death are ali your,: . 

© Dark are your fates—to-morrow iii thall peer 
*© From che flofh’d bait upon vour iunera! bier , 

“© Ve feize the joys that love end mufie gir Wy 


“ Nor talk of death while yer ’ti giv’n 60 Live; 
** Soon thali each pulfe be ttill, cios’d cvery eye, 

One little hour remains or ere ye die.’ 

Sorrowing fhe fpoke, and wept, and toltly figh’d ) 
For human ills end per fhable pride, 

Then caft the melancholy web afide. , 

For ney er more than mom ntar' pain 


‘ce 


Touch'd the bright tenancs of this happy plain, 
A tranfient woe that ‘ole acrofs their js 
Haply that blifs unbroken might not cloy.’’ P. 177 


— 


Her fubfequent difcovery of Paris, and denunciation of 
his fate, are alfo finely corceived and e sprefled, “The other 
oems are et a lighter kind, and amony them imitations of 


forace ; but all have merit in their refpective fvles. 


! 












Art. VII. The Watchers and ihe Haly Ones. A Sermon, 


preached n the Cathedrai Church of Saint Afuph, on Thur/day, 


Dee. 9, L&Q4 5 being the Day of Pubin J hank/eiving. jar 


the Vitiery obtained by Admiral Lard } feount Nelson, cver 


the Combined Fleets of France and Spain, off Cape Lrafal 


aT. 


ig 
& 


By Samuel, by Divine Permiffion, Lord Bifhop 7 | Saini Afap). 
4to. 27 pp. 2s. Ha:chard. 1806. 


GREAT man makes an uncommon ufe, even of a 
*cOommMon Opportunity. The thankigiving, which, to 


preachers in general, offered little more than exhaufted 
topics, to the Bilhop ot St. Alaph has afforded an occatfion 
for refuting fome very extended errors, and for fettling the 
interpretation of an important text of fcripture. 





The 
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Tire text as om Damel iv. 17. where the prophet fays, 
** this matter is by the decree of the WATCHERS, and the 
demand by the \vord of the Hoty Owes; to the intent that 
the living may know that the Moft High ruleth in the 
Kingdom of men; and giveth it to whomfoever he will, and 
fetteth up over it the baleft of men.” ‘The general applica- 
tion is to the providential government of the world, and the 
inflance of the bafeft of men, fet up over its kingdoms, is 
not difhecult to be found. But the great bufinefs of the 
former part of the fermon is, to find who are the WATCHERS 
a: tae Hoty ONeEs, mentioned tn the text; and to remove 
erors from that fubjeét. It has been very common to 
fuppofe that thefe were angels; and many unfounded and 
fuperilitious notions on the lubjett of angels and archangels 
have been retarted to, for accounting for their interference 
in the atlas of this world. The. Bifhop of St. Afaph 
contends, thet no dominion in human affairs is any where 
in .cripture afcribed to the angels, nor any office atligned to 
them, but that of tervants or meffengers of the Almightye 
He fi's no archangels, excepting Gabriel. ‘* For Michael,” 
he explains, ‘* 18 a name for our Lord .imfelf,”—who fights 
wit! ine old ferpent. ‘* Gabriel {peaking of him to Daniel,” 
fays the Bifhop, ‘* calls him Michael your prince, and the 
great Prince which flandeth for the children of thy people—a 
defcription,” he adds, ** which applies particularly to the 
Son of God, and to none elfe.” From thefe, and other 
premifes, he arrives at length at the important conclufion 
that the Watcuers and the Hoty ONEs, mentioned by 
Daniel, are no other than the perfons ol the Hoty TRi- 
Nity. Hence it follows, with the utmoft confiftency, 
thai they make the decree (who alone have power to make 
one) ‘* that che living may know that rHE Most Hicu 
ruleth;” fince undoubtedly, for angels to make the decree 
would not prove that the Mofi High raleth. It would rather 
feem as if he had delegated his power to other rulers. 

Having thus, in the moft mafterly manner, cleared up 
the text, the Bilhop proceeds to apply the example of Nebu- 
chadnezzar to the general illuftration of the providential 

overnment, and to circumftances connetted with the occa. 
flo : of the difcourfe. Asa proof, that ‘* the Moft High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, giveth it to whomioever he 
will, and fetteth up over it the bafeft of men;” and, at the 
fame time, 1m ex)lanation of it, he writes thus : 


“’ As at this moment the world beholds, with wonder and 
difmay, the low-born ufurper of a great monarch’s throne raifed, 
by the hand of Providence unqueitionably, to an eminence of 

: power 
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power and grandcur enjoyed by none fince the fubverfion of the 
Roman empire: aman, whofe undaunted fpirit, and fuccefs in 
enterprife, might throw a luftre over the meaneft birth ; while 
the profligacy of his private, and the crimes of his public life, 
would difgrace the nobleft. When we fce the imperial] diadem 
circling this monfter’s brows ; while we confefs the hand of God 
in his elevation, let us not be tempted to conclude from this, or 
other fimilar examples, that he, who ruleth in the kingdom of 
men, delights in fuch characters; or that he 1s even indifferent 
to the virtues, and to the vices, of men. It is not for his own 
fake, that fuch a man is raifed from the dunghill, on which he 
fprang ; but for the good of God’s faithful fervants: who are 
the objects of his conftant care and love, even at the time, when 
they are fuffering under the tyrant’s cruelty. For who can 
doubt, that the feven brethren, and their mother, were the 
objects of God’s love ; and their perfecutor, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
of his hate? But fuch perfons are raifed up, and permitted to 
indulge their ferocious paflions, their ambition, their cruelty, 
and their revenge, as the inftruments of God’s judgments for the 
reformation of his people: and, when that purpofe is anfwered, 
vengeance is executed upon them for their own crimes. Thus it 
was with the Syrian, we have juft mentioned ; and with that 
more ancient perfecutor, Sennacherib ; and many more. And 
fo, we truft, it thall be with him, who now ‘* fmiteth the people 
in his wrath, and ruleth the nations in his anger.’? When the 
nations of Europe fhall break off their fins by righteoufnefs, the 
Corfican ‘* fhall be perfecuted with the fury of our avenging 
God, and none fhall hinder.’”’ 

** Again, if the thought, that God ruleth the affairs of the 
world according to his will, were always prefent to the minds of 
men; they would never be caft down beyond meafure by any 
fucceffes of an enemy, nor be unduly elated with their own. The 
will of God is a caufe, ever blended with and over-ruling other 
caufes, of which it is impoffible from any thing paft, to calculate 
the future operation, What is called the fortune of war, by 


this unfeen and myfterious caufe, may be reverfed in a moment.” 
Fe G6 


With a caution againft imagining any particular fuccefs 
to be the reward of our merit, this admirable difcourfe 
concludes ; and with thefe emphatic words. ‘ Let us give, 
therefore, the whole glory to God. In the hour of defeat, 
let us fay, why fhould man complain, man, for the punifhment 


of his fins! In the hour of vi€tory, let us not be high-minded, 
but fear.” 
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Art. VIII. A Differtation on the Failure and Mifchiefs of the 
Difeafe called the Cow-pox, in which the principal Arguments 
adduced in Favour of Vaccination by Drs. Jenner, Pearfon, 
Woodville, Lettfom, Thornton, and Adams, are examined and 
confuted. By George Lipfcomb, Surgeon. 8vo. 105 pp. 
3s. G. Robinfon. 1805. 


N a late publication by this gentleman, (fee Brit. Crit. vol. 
XXVIII. p. 319,) he only contended for the fuperiority of 
variolous over vaccine inoculation. ‘The improvements that 
had been made in the mode of conduéting inoculation for the 
{fmall-pox, he faid, had rendered that difeafe fo fafe, that he 
thought there exifted no neceffity fortrying, by the introduc. 
tion of another difeafe, to attempt its extinétion. Whatever 
could be done by the cow-pox might be done by inoculat- 
ing the fmall-pox, if parents could be induced, or the legifla- 
ture would oblige them to inoculate their children early, and 
to keep them, during the procefs, out of the way of commu. 
nicating the difeafe to others. Certainly the complaint, that 
the infection of the fmall-pox was kept alive, and the difeafe 
diffeminated by the praétice of inoculation, fo as to occafion, 
communibus annis, a greater proportion of deaths by the 
fmall-pox, than had been ufed to occur, before inoculation 
was introduced into the country, was folely owing to the 
carelefs manner in which the bufinefs was conduéted; and to 
the inoculated patients being allowed to mix with their fami- 
lies and friends, through the whole courfe of the complaint. 
In the publication before us, Mr. Lipfcomb appears to have 
changed his ground; he thinks he has now fufficient docu- 
ments on which to eftablith an opinion, that the cow-pox 
neither affords that complete fecurity, that was promifed, 
againft the infeétion of the fmall-pox, nor is, of itfelf, fo 
harmlefs as the advocates for it contend; or as it ought to be, 
to juftify its being introduced into general praétice. 

This opinion, however, is taken up, and refts only on the 
credit of the reports of Drs. Rowley, Mofeley, Squirrel, and 
Mr. Birch, whofe prejudices this author has adopted fo far, 
as even to fancy, that he has feen two of thofe extraordinary 
cafes, foeloquently depiéted by Dr. Rowley, in whichthe faces 
of the children were metamorphofed into thefe of oxen. As 
the imaginations of thefe gentlemen are fo fertile, we fhall 
not be {urprifed to hear a Seey of fome good woman being 
delivered of a calf; the refemblance of fome feetufes, toa 
calf, being full as near as the refemblance pf the faces of thefe 


¢hildren to oxen. But this author has not only implicitly 
, followed 
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followed the opinions of the writers againft vaccination, as 
to the mifchievous tendency of the procefs, but he has alfo 
adopted the rude and ill beral mode of treating thofe whom 
he confiders as opponents to his new opinions, which torms 
the moft objeftionable and offentive part of the condu€t of 
thofe whom he imitates. Thus while bis new-adopted triends, 
even down to Dr. Squirrel, are ail learned, witty, and in- 
genious, thofe who heve the unhappinels to offerd him, by 
writing in favour of vaccination, aic icarcely all. wed to have 
common fenfe, or common bonelty. A paflace or two from 
the pamphie: will fhow the juftice of Uus obiervation, and 
may be the means alfo of reftraining other wriers on the fub- 
ject, trom writing in a manne: fo very offeafive. 


«* Paracelfus, and fome of the writers on vaccination,’’ Mr. 
Lipfcomb i.ys, note, p. gt, ‘* may not very improperly be 
mentioned together. As a writer the former was fo unequal, that 
in one page were feen difcoveries indicating a wonderful fuperio- 
rity of genius, and amazing penetration; and in the next, the 
dialect of Bedlam. ‘Lhe latter have often deferved the cenfure, 
bur f{e'dom, fever, the ap; anfe ; there is frequently the diale& 
of Bediam, but almoft never the indication of great genius, or deep 
refearch.’’ In the following, without any re. fon, or provocation, 
as we fhould think, Mr. L. choofes to level his cenfure againft an 
individual. ‘© Some doubr, ihe Rev. Mr. Warner has faid, ina 
fermon, the fecurity of vaccine inoculation. They have fears 
that it is not the right fort; and fome few fories have been told, 
ot perfons inoculated with the cow -pOox, who afterwards caught 
the fmall-pox. Neighbours, depend upon it, that thefe ftories 
are in fome degree, or altogether untrue.’’ 


Mr. Warner had been informed, by thofe whom he had a 
right to look « p to, and to truft (or at the leaft he ought not 
to be cen‘ured tor trufting im them) that the cow-pox was a 
mild and fale difeafe, and a pertect fecurity againft the in- 
fettion of the fmali-pox. He had thence been induced to 
moculate a great many of his parifhioners, and had expei- 
enced that one part ot the information, namely, that 1 wasa 
fafe and innocent difeafe was true. He had feen ne ox-faced 
boys, or any of thofe new, and before unheard-of difeafes, 
which the illuminated, copying after one another, ‘* Servum 
pecus imitatorum’’ tancy they have feen. Reports, however, 
were in circulation, that the cow-pox had failed in giving 
the promiled fecurity againft the infeétion of the fmall-pox. 
Thefe he did not, and probably does not now believe, tor 
certainly the manner in which thefe ftories have been propa- 
gated, 1s net well calculated to add to their credibility ; he 
therefore 
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therefore fays, ‘* Depend upon it neighbours, that thefe 
flories, are in fome cegree, er altogether untrue.” ‘“ No- 
‘thing ever equaled,” Mr. Lipfcomb fays, p. 66, this con- 
clufion; but ** the ribaldry and malicious falfehoods, which 
lately appeared in the Monthly Magazine.” We have not 
feen the Moatiily Mazazine, but certainly there is nothing 
in the pailage here quoted from Mr. Warner’s fermon, that 
could, in the mid of any cool, and temperate perfon, fub- 
ject him to fo coa: fe a cenfure. 

The author will nut faufpeét from the obfervations here 
made, that we with to Rifle all inquiry into the rea! mer.t 
of vaccination, nothing can be farther from our intention; 
bu: fuch an exainination, to be ufeful, or to be depended on, 
mult be undertaken with a fpirit very different from that 
wuich appears to pervade tus, and feveral other works we 
have lately feen on ‘he fubjeét; which are fo far from giving 
credit to the pretended refults, that they rather tend to make 
the motives of the enguirers fufpicious. We have faid, in 
our examination ef the former works by this writer, that if 
the vaccinators had not been fo affiduous in depreciating ino- 
culation with the matter of the fmall-pox, he would probabl 
have had no objeétion to compromifing the bufinefs with 
them; thoneh we cannot vouch that this would have been 
the cafe, yet certainly Mr. L. appears to be fo fore on the 
fubjeét, as to give fome probability to the conjeéture. 





Art. 1X  Scrions Reafons for uniformly objeéting to the Prac- 
tice of Vaccination ; in Anfwer to the Report of the Jennerian 
Society. By John Birch, Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hofpital, 
ic. 8vo. 74p. 3s. Callow. 18085. 


\ 7E have more than once had occafion to notice the acri- 

mony with which the writers on the fubjett of vaccina- 
tion treat their opponents, and the exultation which thofe who 
write againft the p.aétice fhow, on hearing any initances of 
faillore, which they colleét with aftonithing avidity; for- 
get ng that fhould they have a real fubject for triumph, it 
wo id be» trndmph at the expence of humanity. 


e er of the article before us, having early declaimed 
avait ti praétice of vaccination, feems to think himfelf 
o lie ito -roceed uv the fame ftrain, and tavours the world 
wehbe) « produétion, to fhow tem that he bas not altered his 


opmiion spon the fubjeét. Something indeed he fays abaut 


calming the minds of fome worthy perfons ** who “> 
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the moft fearful flate of fufpenfe, dreading,” he fays, p. ¢: 
** left what they were perfuaded to do in the hope of fay; ing 
their children trom one difeafe, may not prove the means of 
plunging them into another, at once novel and malignent.” 

But : author has no confoletion to give them, an: as he 
was principally inftrumental in exciting the alarm, fo he 
takes cure to keep it up, and extend it by every means in 
his power ; for having no new faéts to produce, he has 
thought it expedient, by way of eking out this pamphlet 
and giving it its due bulk, to add two publications, tlic one 
a paper which he circulated in the year 1804, the othera 
pamphlet by his friend Mr. Rogers, which was publithed in 
the courfe of the lait year, both of them calculated to con« 
tinue the alarm in the minds of thofe parents who had fuf. 
tered their children to be vaccinated. 

The opinion which thefe gentlemen labour to inculcate is, 
that the cow-pox is not only no fecurity againft the {mall pox, 
but that it introduces into the conflitution, new, and exceed- 
ingly loathfome difeafes. Thefe charges have been urged 
with confidence, and the public have been told that the cow- 

x has failed in giving the promited fecurity, in hundreds of 
inftances; but on examination thefe hundreds of failures 
have dw indled j Into a very infignificant number of cafes, not 
one in fome thoufands ; and in refpett to the new sed un- 
heard of difeafes, faidto be produced by the cow. pox, nel- 
ther Dr. Jenner, nor ove of the many ‘other practitioners, 
who have each of them inoculated their hundreds, and fome of 
them their thoufands, have met with them ; they are only to be 
feen, by thole keen eyed {peculators, who predicted them, and 
theretore readily gave that name to eruptions, 1a which other 
praétitioners woul: {have found nothing novel, orextraordinary. 

Experience has fhown us, that matter taken from the cow 
pox, imoculated, or inferted under the cuticle of any human 
fubyett, unitormly produces the cow- -pox in the pei fon 1no- 
culated, which is c apable of communicating the fame dileafe 
to another, probably ad infinitum, in the fame mandet as the 
matter of the {moll pox produces the {mall pox. It the matter 
of the cow-pox was ¢ apable of producing, or in other words, 
af it contained in it the feeds of any cther difeafe, it would as 
regularly produce that difeafe. The tarmer does not attri- 
bute the weeds which grow up with his corn, to the gram 
that was fown, but to the land which contamed the teeds, 
before the corn was fown. We do not however expect to 
weed from the mind of this author the prejudices he has im- 
bibed, we are even ready to admit that * believes ell he 
afferts on the fubjeét; we only with him to believe that the 
gentlemen who recommend the cow-pox are equally — | 
an 
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and that they do not adopt the praétice of vaccination, from 
finifler motives; particularly that it was not introduced for 
the purpofe of fuperfeding the furgeons, and turning them, 
as he fays, from the nurfery. 


«« But the object of the projectors of vaccination,’’ fee Rogers’s 
pamphlet, p. 37. ** was not, I fear, fo much the defire of doing 
general good, as that of fecuring to themfelves, and to men-mid 
wives, if the experiment fhould fucceed, the abfolute command oa 
the zur/eries, to the entire exclufion of the furgeons.’’ 


The apothecaries, it feems, were afterwards let in, or ra- 
ther they obtruded themfelves, with a view of getting a 
fhare of the plunder. 


“ They came into the new prattice,’’ the author fays, p. 48. 
‘“ becaufe they early difcovered it was the plan of the men. 
midwives to feclude them, by this mancuvre, from the xurferies : 
and finding they could not fight them fairly on their own ground, 
they refolved, by forming an alliance, to fhare, if poflible, the 


2 9» 


CONDUC de 


But the vaccinators, to make fure work of it, and totally 
to exclude the furgeons from the nurfery, were at the pains 
of bringing the ladies over to their party ; and then to fecure 
their conqueft, they abfolutely bribed all the printers and 
book fellers in the kingdom, confequently had the command 
of all the néw{papers, magazines, and reviews; fo that the 
benevolent, and patriotic gentlemen, who wilhed to refcue 
the world from the evil they forefaw was about to over- 
whelm it, were precluded from all poflibility of giving 
afliftance ! 


“* As I had feen,’’ this author fays, p. 25, *‘ among the vari- 
eus bufinefs of life, fome political manceuvres, and the manage- 
ment of fome party fchemes, I was not at a lofs to conjecture in 
what manner the caufe of vaccination would be carried. 

«¢ The.royal patronage, the authority of parliament, would 
be made afe of, beyond what the fanétion given warranted ; the 
command of the army and navy would be adduced, not merely as 
the means of facilitating the experiment, but as the proof of 
the triumph of the caufe: and above all the monopoly of the 
prefs, and the freedom of the poft-office would be employed, to 
circulate the affertions of the friends of vaccination, and to fup- 
prefs the arguments of their opponents. 

‘« What I forefaw,’’ he adds, ‘* happened: and fitch was the 
influence of the se Society, to many publifhers and 
bookfellers refufed to print, or fell fuch works as might be deemed 
adverfg to vaccine inoculation; in confequence of which, it was 
hardly poffible, at the firft moment, to contradift any thing the 
Society chofe to aflert, It was in vain to argue againft the fyf- 

§ tem ; 
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tem; for even the ladies themfelves were prejudiced, were influ 
enced, and employed in its defence. Men-midwives found their 
interefts were effentially connected in its fuccefs; and they fore. 

faw that if they could vaccinate at the breaft, without danger of 
conveying infection, they fhould fecure to themfelves the nurfery, 
as long as vaccination lafted ; no one could enter to interfere with 
them ; they would prefcribe for the apothecary, and hold him at 
a diftance ; the phyfician and furgeon would be fet afide ; and if 
any accident occurred that fhould render diffection after death, 
neceflary, fome anatomift, friendly to the caufe,’’ his colleague, 
Mr. Cline, perhaps, might be called in, to quiet the alarms of 
the family.’’ 


We are concerned to find a gentleman filling fo refpeéta- 
ble a fituation as Mr. Birch occupies, a dupe to fo extraordi- 
nary an illufion. The charges here urged againft the in- 
troducers, and favourers of vaccination, are of fo heinous a 
nature, that the gentlemen who are attacked, muft be at once 
the moft unprincipled, and the weakeil of ‘mankind: fhould 
they really deferve the cenfure he has heaped upon them. 
If Mr. Birch has fo poor an opinion of their honour, as to 
fuppofe they wou!d introduce into the families by whom they 
are employed, including among them all the rank and fafhion 
in the kingdom, fo dre adfula poifon, as he depitts the cow- 
pox matter to contain, yet he ought to have feer, that a re- 
vard to their intereft, which he does not accufe them of neg- 
leéting, would have long fince deterred them from continu- 
ing a prattice, which muft ultimately cover them with con- 
tufion. Yet, notwithftanding the warning this gentleman, 
and feveral of his coadyjutors in the caufe, have given them, 
we are far from finding them relaxing in their endeav ‘ours to 
extend the practice. They have had intereft fufficient, this 
author tells us, to procure its introduétion into the army, and 
navy, and the reports of the ofhcers, he fhould have added, 
have been highly favourable to the practice. Surely this 
fhould have made Mr. Birch more guarded in his cenfure, 
as he mufl know, that the further the practice of vaccination 
is extended, the greater the number ot the fubjeéts who are 
fubmuitted to the operation, the fooner muft any mifchief, if it 
1s capable of doing any milchiet, de dete€ted. He had only 
therefore to wan, and the zeal with which the vaccina- 
tors propagate the inoculation, muft, if his opimion be cor- 

ett, have done all that he has been labouring with fo much 
“wee and intemperance to effet. In the ordinary affairs of 
lite, when we are defirous of acquiring knowledge upon any 
fubjeét, we ufually apply to perlons, whom we conceive to 
have had the bell Opportunity of obtaining the neceffary in- 
formation. 
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formation. In this cafe, we are expected to reverfe this 
maxim, and inftead of applying to perions experienced in the 
practice, to take the opinions of thofe who profefs they never 
did, nor ever will perform the operation. 

Tis author has attempted an anfwer to the report of the 
Jennerian Society, and to Mr. Moore’s reply to the anti-vac- 
cinifls, but we fee little of argument in any part of his flric- 
tures on thefe fubjeéts. Some compliments are paid to Mr. 
Moore’s performance, but it has not had the effeét of foftening 
the anver of Mr. Birch, againft the cow-pox, or its propaga- 
tors. The dread of being banifhed trom the nurfery, 1s {till 
predominant in his mind; and until that fear be quieted, the 
vaccinifts mult expeét no quarter. 








Art. X. The Fall ef the Mogul, a Tragedy. By the Rew, 
Thomas Maurice, (Fc. Fe. Bvo. Ts. White. 1806. 


VEW. are the departments of literature in which Mr. Mau- 
rice has not diflinguifhed himfelf, but perhaps it is no 
more than juftice to obferve, that his claims as a poet are ot 
the higher order. This has already appeared and been ac- 
knowledged in a long feries of years, and a great variety of 
compofitions, from the period of his being under the tuition 
gf Dr. Parr, and the publication of the “ ScuHooy-Boy,” to 
the prefent year, and the production of thole animated verfes 
on the irreyularitics of genius, which were recited by Mr. 
Tweedie at the laft anniverfary of the Literary Fund. The 
former poem was acknowledged by Dr, Johnion to contain 
the genuine feeds of genius, and the promife of much. po- 
etical celebrity ; the latter is in every body’s hands, and 
needs not our praife. 

Why Mr. Maurice has not fucceeded as a writer for the 
flare, it is not ealy to determine. His talents of this kind, we 
fcruple not to fay, are {uperior to thofe many writers who have 
obtained reward and diftinétion in this line; his power of 
animating and interefling the paflions, his imagination in res 
preienting ftriking and brilliant f{peétacles, are eminentl 
great. ‘There is, at is to be prefumed, fome fecret :o whic 
his genius has not condefcended, or fome myfterious craft 
which his manly pride difdains. 

The prefent Tragedy is a beautiful compofition on the 
whole, and reprefenis one of the molt {plendid events in the 
page of hiftery. It is alfo, ~ fume deziee, ori_inal, at leaft 
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we are not able to remember any dramatic piece on the fub- 
jet in our language. It is the deftruétion of the Mogul 
empire, and the plunder of its capital of Delln, under the 
celebrated conqueror Nadir Shah. Perhaps the fpeeches 
were confidered as too long for recitation, otherwife as a 
compofition, and we fhall conceive as a fj ieCtavhe alfo, it is 
far, very far fuperior to the water gruel ftuff, which has 
of late years not only been endured, but applauded on our 
theatres. This will fufhiciently appear from the following 
fpeci wien. 


SCENE Ul. 
ZUMANTI, SOLIMA, NADIR SHAH. 


«© Zum. For freedom and ‘a crown, at once regain’d, 
What terms, illuftrious Nadir, fhall exprefs 
‘The grateful rapture of my burfting heart! 
Nad. P rincefs, wherever juftice points this fword, 
Mercy, the radiant feraph, ftill is nigh, 
‘Tempers our wrath and blunts its falling edge. 
Zum. No wonder, fir, thus wide your triumphs ring, 
While clemency and fortitude unite 
At once to blazon and to fix your fame. 
Nad. In fields of death to reap triumphal palms 
‘Lhoufands with me the tranfient glory thare ; 
By kindnefs to fubdue the ftubborn foe 
Stamps nobler glory, yields fublimer bays 
‘That never tarnifh—but, eternal pow'rs ! 
What bright affemblage of unrivall’d charms 
Reigns through yon graceful yet majeftic form ; 
Her beauteous features, her commanding afpett, 
At once tranfport with love, and awe my foul — 
To conquer here were victory indeed ! 
* Zum. The princefs Solima, my lord. 
Nad. Her fame 
Hath long refounded through the Perfian court ; 
The knee that never bow’d before fhall pay 
"The due devoirs her birth and beauty claint. 
Allow me, charming Solima, to kifs 
‘That hand which angels might be proud to prefs. 
(attempts to feize her hand., 
Why, with abhorrent glance and backward Rep, 
Thus ftrangely es thou fhun my fond falute ? 
Sel. Vhou art, I think, that Perfian fo renown'd, 
Whofe arms ftrike terror through remoteft realms ; 
And, having laid half Afia wafte, at length 
Haft fixt thy ftandard on the tow’rs of Delhi. 
Naa. What means my {weet upbraider—whither tends 
This wild abrupt addrefs ? | 
Sol, 
5 
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So’. You came—you conquer’d : 
Nay more—have tow’rd beyond triumphal palms, 
And, with heroic noblenefs of foul 
Scarce parallel’d, upon the vanquifh’d head 
Replac’d the forfeit crown. 
Nad. By Heav’ns I’m charm’d! 
Though wounded to the quick, my bofom glows. 
Sol. ’Twas glorioufly refolv’d. For this juft deed 
The bright recording angel of the fkies 
Shall half thy guilt expunge. And what remains ;— 
But to purfue high honour’s radiant track, 
And, crown’d with laurels and renown, return ? 
Nor ftain the luftre of this godlike act 
By rapine and enfanguin’d violence. 
Nad. Secure in beauty’s fhining panoply, 
Say on—But did not thofe celeftial charms 
Give thee refiftlefs influence o’er my heart, 
[t ill would brook this forward petulance ; 
Not Aurengzebe himfelf fhould thus have dared 
With bold impunity~- 
Sol. And yet 7 dare, 
Arm’d with his fpirit, to thy view unfold 
The unnumber’d woes which war’s wild rage hath heap’d 
On bleeding Hindoftan.—In ev’ry breeze - 
Some frantic fhriek, or groan of deep defpair 
!s wafted through her vales. The lab’ring hind, 
fn India’s happier day, from war’s rude toils 
By holieft laws releas’d, is fore’d to arms, 
Or dragg’d to inftant death. Millions of looms, 
The rich refources of her wealth, ftand {till ; 
While all the trophies of her antient pow'r 
Are dafh’d to earth by your enrag’d barbarians ! 
Nad. By Heav’n, too far my patience you infult ! 
Prefume no longer on your beauty’s pow’r, 
But drop the theme, and let us talk of love. 
Sol. Such love as animates the tiger’s breaft, 
Or drives the hungry panther on his prey— 
Zum. Forbear, my Solima, with il-tim’d zeal 
To urge to rage the vi¢tor’s foften’d mind. 
And thou, mott noble chief, defift thy fuit 
Till the high tumult of her blood fubfides, 
And the unbounded fpirit of her race 
Has better learnt to bear a viétor’s prefence, 
Sol. A vitor I can bear, but in that form 
Difdain a fuitor; ev’n though feeptres wait 
he hand, no pow’r on earth fhall make me yield, 
Nad, Stay, lovely Solima, nor rafhly plunge 
In woes that never may have bound or paufe. 
Your language paints me tyrant in my nature, 
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And favage in my love ;—Would’ft thou provoke 
A tyrant to re venge , and from his flumber 
Roufe the re ‘luctan Aaa oh 
Sol. Undifmay’d 
And not unarm’d, in cither cafe 1 bid 
A tyrant’s rage defiance. 
Nad. Stern and fierce 
As war has made me to my foes appear, 
I have a heart that in the fofteft flame 
Of tender love can melt ; a heart that feels 
Thy beauty’s animating warmth, and burns 
To lay both life and empire at thy tect. 
Sol. The heart that knows with love's foft fires to glow, 
Delights in mercy ; generous and benign, 
It plots no mifchie f, as it fears no ill. 
Atk the departed fhades of thofe that fell 
On Karnal’s crimfon’d plains, or thofe who now, 
The vi¢tims of thy boundlefs avarice, 
Stretch’d on our Jumna’s fhores unburied lie, 
If mercy be ¢/y darling attribute ? 
Nad. The victin ns ot their headlong rage they feil. 
But on this fubject 1 no parley hold. 
Sol. Nor Ll on one fo hateful as thy love. 
Karewell ! 
Ned. Once more let me entreat thine ear. 
Won by thy charms, I own the vier vanquifhed. 
The delegated pow’r which fortune gives, 
To thee I'll yield. Reverfe, if thas difpos’d, 
The ftern decrees of war; refume its fpoils ; 
Releafe the noble yout hs, our hoftages, 
And back to Perfia our whole force command. 
For this unlimited extent of fway, 
I only afk one flender boon -thy love. 
Sol, My love I cannot grant ; but a@ thy if 
Thus nobly generous, and “d pe ad on all 
In my poor pow’r to rant : my ceafelefs pray 'rs ; 
And gratitude, to end with life alone. 
Nad. Vhefe are too cold, too barren a return 
To fatisfy the crav ings of a foul 
Pining with love, and ardent for fruition. 
Zum. Oh, gen’rous chief, while mercy is the theme, 
A mother’s plaints att ad : amidtt the train 
Of Indian hoftages, one vouth remains 
The hope and folace of his doting parents - 
1 will not afk his freedom till the terms 
Of ranfom are fulfill’d ; but fame re ports 
The prince is with unafual tigour guarded, 
The object of thy mark’d feverity. 
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Nad. Rath in his fpeech, and furious in his geftures, 
His conduct juftifies lefs lenient treatment ; 

Nor dare we yet relax, fo bold his.menace, 
Our cautious vigilance. 

Zum. To nobleit hopes 
Of bold ambition train’d, his high-born foul 
With anguith keener than his comrades feels 
Confinement’s irkfome gloom. Oh, gracious prince, 
Pardon the darings of impetuous yeuth, 

And by thy own brave mind his feelings judge. 

Sol, If aught my pray’rs or grateful vows avail, 
Oh, for a prince of fuch heroic virtue 
Let me your royal clemency implore ! 

Nad. Thou’ft heard what terms may gain him inftant freedom ; 
And know, his future treatment fhall depend 
On thy acceptance, princefs, or rejection, 

Of thefe my proffer’d vows. 

So/. Affift me, Heav’n! 

Nad. Nay, more: from hence, upon thy {mile or frown 
His fate, his being hang. 

Sof. Stern, barbarous man ! 

Nad. Ha! have I touch’d at laft the tender ftring 
Whofe leaft vibration throws thy foul in tumult ? 
Revenge and Death! Is Hamed, then, my rival ? 
Better that man had never feen the light 
Who dares with me for Beauty’s prize contend. 

Zum. Oh, dauntlefs chieftain, by thefe gufhing tears, 
By ev’ry facred tie that binds mankind, 

Show mercy to my fon! 

Ned. Zumani, mark me; 

Though rigid Juftice claim him for her victim, 
Not unavailing fhall thy forrows prove ; 

Thofe tears fhall fave him from her flern demand, 
And gain of liberty as wide a range 

As with our fafety fhall be found confiftent. 


This to thy tears is due; but if tho/e lips (to Solima.) 
Should ever more prefuime his caufe to plead, 
Her words are fatal, and his doom is feal’d.’’ P. 69. 


The above publication is rendered further valuable by a 
remarkably well-written introduétion of more than twenty 
pages, explanatory of the fubjeét of the poem, and the pe- 
culiar mythology of the Hindoos. There is fubjoined an 
elegant poem on the Lotos of Egypt, which was ipecifically 
written to accompany Dr. Thornton’s {plendid Botanical 
work. The reader will alfo find the poem on the Errors 
and Eccentricitics of Genius, to wach allufion was made 
above. 
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Mr. Maurice is at this moment exercifing his talents in a 
defcriptive poem, the fubjeét of which is Richmond Hill, 
and the various and beautiful fcenery which furrounds that 
delightful fpot. It will in all refpeéts be an important work, 
and be impreffed with the full vigour of the author’s maturer 
talents. It 1s qlfo to be accompanied with fuperb engrav- 
ings, and from the {pecimen which has been placed before 
us, we are inclined to exprefs our anxious wifhes that Mr. 
Maurice may receive the encouragement he fo obvioully 


merits. It will be publifhed by fubf{cription. 





Art. XI. An Hiflorical and Critical Effay on the Revival of the 
Drama in Italy. By Jofeph Cosper Walker, M.R.F. A. 
Honorary Member of the Societies of Perth and Dublin, and 
of bya Academies of Cortona, Rome, and Florence. 8vo 
336 pp. 7s. Longman and Co. 1805. 


FOR the elegant amufement afforded by this volume, 

we owe many acknowledgements to the author, who, 
in his Hiftorical Memoir on Italian Tragedy *, * bad already 
fhown his tafte and talents for this {pecies ot refearch. But 
if we commended his Memoir, we are {till more inclined to 
praife this ** Hiftorical and critical Effay,” in which many 
valuable materials are collected, and much interelting infor- 
mation brought together. 

Though Mr. Walker adopts the opinion of Riccoboni, 
that ‘* the fall of the majeftic fabric of the Roman empire 
did not totally crufh the ftage in_ Italy ;” yet he allows that 
its remains were very infignificant. The hiftriones or 
players, were merely flrolling jefters or buffoons, of whom 
the arlecchino of the modern ftage is the reprefentative ; but to 
whonr the reeular Jtalian drama has little or no obligation, 
Chey were the defcendants indeed of the ancient Mimi, but 
their parts were merely extemporaneous effufions, for the 

fake of raifing a coarfe and tranfient merriment. To the 
‘Lroubadours Mr. W.. afcribes the revival of the drama in 
ltaly, in a paflage which we will here infert. 





—_ 


* See Brit, Crit, vel, xiii, p. 346, 
pitation 


b “-" 

** When a rapid fucceffion of barbarous nations, rufhing like 
a mighty torrent from the bleak regions of the north, had fub- 
verted the Roman empire, the affrighted Mufes fled gath preci- 
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pitation to the vine-clad hills and olive groves of Provenge. 
Here they lay trembling and filent till the beginning of the 
eleventh century, when, animated by the foothing voice of peace, 
they ventured ferth, and warbled a few wild but fweet ftrains 
to the accompaniment of the lute and harp. About this time 
arofe an order of itinerant bards, diftinguithed in hiftory by the 
name of troubadours, to whofe rude effufions the revival of the 
drama in Italy may perhaps, in a great degree, be aferibed. 
Such of the chieftains as had efcaped the perils of the crufades, 
and returned to their caftles, affected the cuftoms as well as the 
magnificence of the eaft; and “no high fcene of feftivity was 
efteemed complete that was not fet off with the fong of the bard.’* 
Poetry now became a profeffion ; and troubadours might be feen 
wandering from caftle to caftle, and from court to court, to fill 
the office of the ancient rhapfodift. From France they paffed 
occafionally into Italy, and enlivened the convivial meetings in 
the refpective courts of the petty ftates of that enchanting 
country. ‘The marquis Montferrato, and Can Grande of Verona, 
were among their moft munificent patrons. Nor were the other 
ftalian princes lefs anxious to induce them to affift in heightening 
the feftive joys of their hofpitable halls; and with that view 
they held forth the alluring hope of liberal remuneration: an 
hope which they feldom failed to realize. ‘The allurement fuc- 
ceeded. ‘* I could name,’’ fays a French writer, ‘* fome trou- 
badours of the Venetian ftate, of Lombardy properly fo called, 
of Tufcany, of Piedmont, and of Savoy: I could prove, that 
thofe of our provinces were affembled in al! the coarts of Italy.’’ 
And it appears from the learned refearches of the abbé Millor, 
that when, in thofe ages, the marquifles of Efte gave a folemn 
fete, or held a court at Ferrara, the troubadours not only prof- 
fered their fervices, but that they, and fuch of their attendant 
jougleurs as underftood the language of Provenge, were invited 
to ailitt. Choofing for their fubjects the fictions of romance, or 
the no lefs marvellous feats of chivalry, thefe itinerant bards 
firft compofed their ‘metrical tales for folo-recitation, and fung 
them individually, to the accompaniment of the prevailing in. 
ftruments of the day. As their numbers increafed, they intro- 
duced interlocutors into their tales, which thus gradually affumett 
a dramatic form. Muffato alludes to thefe exhibitions in the 
prologue to the tenth book of his ‘* Gefta Italicorum.’’ ‘* Lec- 
tures,’’ he fays, ‘* w&re delivered in the thirteenth century, in 
the lingua volgare ; and modulated verfes were recited in theatres, 
and upon temporary ftages.’’ And in a chronicle compiled in 
the twelfth century it is faid, the praifes of Orlando and Oli- 
Viero were fung by hiftriones in the ancient theatre of Milan, and 
the entertainment ufually concluded with inftrumental mufic and 
mimickry, (or, to ufe the words of the chroniclers, decenti motu 
corporis, appropriate gefticulation), by mimi and buffoons, 
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Among the produétions of Anfelmo Faidit, one of the moft ce. 
lebrated of the early troubadours, are enumerated both comedics 
and tragedies, one of which, entitled, ‘* L’Heregia dels Preyres,’’ 
(a ridicule on the council which condemned the Albigenfes) he 
wrote during his refidence in the court of the marquis of Mont. 
ferrato, where he is faid to have received for his ingenious pro. 
ductions, (imgegne/* invenxioni) rich and beautiful gifts, in horfes, 
veftments, and other articles of value.’’ P. 7. 
In imitation of thefe authors, Petrarch, in very early 
youth, made fome dramatic fketches, a comedy called Phi- 
titae ia, a drama on the flory of Mede. , and one on a tem- 
porary fubjeét; the expulfion of Cardinal Albornoz from 
Cefena, in 1357. But the firfl regular dramas atte mpted 1 in 
ltaly, were imitations of the ancients, and were written ac- 
cordingly in Latin. Albertino Matfato, the hiftorian of 
Padua, who flourifhed about 1500, wrote two Latin trage- 
dies, in imitation of Seneca, the Eccerinis and Achilleis ; 
of which fpecimens are given by Mr. W. Other authors 
took up: the imitation of Plautus and Terence, and wrote 
therefore Latin comedies. One of the firft of thefe was 
Leo Battifta Alberti, equally celebrated as a painter, a 
{culptor, and un architett, who yet found time to become a 
comic poet. 


‘* Nature, fometimes, in a fp: rtive mood,”* fays M, Tenhove, 
“© makes a prodig al difplay of all her powers, and unites her 
rareft and-moft precious gi! ts in a fingle individual.’’ Such was 
Alberti. This extraordinary man wrote (1418), in the twentieth 
year of his age, a comedy, called “ Philodoxeos,’’ which he 
undertook with a view to be culling the languor of convalefcence, 
and diverting the*painful re colletion of the unkind and unmerited 
neglet of his own lamily. ‘This piece, on its firft appearance, 
he handed about amongtt his friends, as the production ot Lepidus, 
an ancient Roman poet; but he foon efter avowed it, in a dedi- 
cation to a revifed copy which he prefented to Leone ‘No da Efte, 
marquis of Ferrara, one of the moft munificent patrons of lite. 
rature of that age. This copy, it may be p' refumed, never 
found its way to the prefs: for, deceived hy the purity of the 
latinity, and the artful difguife under which the name of the real 
author was, for fome time, concealed, the younger Aldus 
printed it from a manufcript, in 1588, as a precious remnant of 
antiquity, under the title of ‘ Le nidi comici veteris Fabula.’’ 
“ It firft appeared about the year 14e25,’’ fays Mr. Rofcoe, 
« when the rage for ancient manufcripts was at its height; 


and Lepidus for a while took his rank with Plautus and with 
Terence.”’ P. 92. 


¢ 
‘ 
‘ 


Another Italian writer of Latin comedies was Ugolino 
Pifami, of Parma, one of whofe pieces, mentioned by Sign. 
Sig morelli 
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Signorelli as having been feen in the Royal Library of Parma, 
we are happy to mention, is extant alfo in the Harleian 
Colle&tion in the Briulh Mufeum, No. 3828. It is a co- 
medy in Latin, entitled “* Ephigenia;” and the very fame 
argument is prefixed to it, which is given by Mr. W. from 
Signorelli: fo that no doubt can remain of its identity. 
Cardinal Riaro, or rather, as we think, Riari, is juftly 
celebrated as an early encourager of the Drama; and the 
dedication of Sulpitius to the firft edition of Vitruvius, is 
quoted as afferting this fatt. He is there called Riarius, 
and the dedication is addrefled to him. As this edition is 
extremely fcarce, Mr. W. has done well to cite, in his 
notes, the very words of Sulpitius to his patron. We can- 
not follow this pleafing author ftep by flep, in the progrefs 
of the Italian drama; but fhall content ourfelves with 
giving a {pecimen of his poetical talents, in a tranflation of 
an Italian canzona, taken from the “ Fefla di Orpheo, a 
paftoral drama, written by the celebrated Angelo Politiano, 


“* O hear, ye woods ; my tender ftrains ; 
For, ah! my nymph the lay difdains ; 
The beauteous nymph, who fcorns to heed 

My fond complaint, my tuneful reed. 


«« My horned herds bewail her pride ; 
They ceafe to crop the graffy plains ; 
They ceafe to fip th’ unfullied tide, 
In pity of their fhepherd’s pains. 
O hear, ye woods! my tender ftrains, &o,. 


‘¢ The flock can for its fhepherd care ; 
My tortures cannot touch the fair ; 
The beauteous fair whofe heart is rock, 
Or fteel, which no foft touch retains : 
As from the wolf retreats the flock, 
She flies me, and my grief difdains, 
O hear, ye woods! my tender ftrains, &c, 


<< Tell her, my pipe, that beauty gay 
On time’s feet wing retires away ; 
Tell her, fince age decrees its doom, 
And {pring-time it no more regains, 
To prize her form, while yet its bloom 
The violet and rofe retains. 


O hear, ye woods! my tender ftrains, &c. 


“© Ohear, ye winds! this tuneful lay, 

And drop it in my fair one’s ear ; 
What tears I fhed for her, ah! fay, 

And bid her ceafe to be fevere : 
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Tell her, my life confumes away, 
Like dew-drops in the beam of day. 
Hear, oh ye woods! my tender ftrains, 
For, ah! my nymph the fong difdains.’’ 
* * 
P. 115. 


In the fpecimens which Mr, W. has taken from various 
dramas, he has difplayed good tafte and judgment, and his 
book torms, on the whole, a moft pleafing companion to 
the other works, which have lately been written on the re- 
vival of literature in modern Europe, and particularly in 
Italy, the great inftruétrefs of the other European nations. 





Aat. XII. Sir Willtam Forbes’s Life of Dr. Beattie, 
(Concluded from our laft, p. 120.) 


Wwe. have already hinted, that Dr. Beattie had been foli- 
cited by the late Archbifhop of York, to enter into 
the church of England, and had declined it. Ata fubfe- 
quent period, however, he received another very flattering 
propofition of the fame kind, through the hands of Dr. 
Porteus. Dr. Porteus had been requefted by one of the 
epifcopal bench to afk Dr. Beattie whether he had any ob- 
yeftions to taking orders in the church of England ; and it 
he had not, to intimate that a living of 5001. a year was then 
at his fervice. Dr. Beattie’s anfwer to this application is an 
important document on a fubjeét of peculiar delicacy. 


PR. BEATTIE TO THE REV. DR. PORTEUS. 


Peterhead, 4th Auguft, 1774. 

‘« J] have made many efforts to exprefs, in fomething like ade- 
quate language, my grateful fenfe of the honour done me by the 
Right Reverend Prelate, who makes the offer conveyed to me in 
your moft friendly letter of the ogth July. But every new effort 
ferves only to convince me, more and more, how unequal I am 
to the tafk. 

‘* When I confider the extraordinary teception which my weak 
endeavours in the caufe of truth have met with, and compare the 
greatnefs of my fuccefs, with the infignificance of my merit, what 
reafons have I not to be thankful and humble! to be afhamed 
that I have done fo little public fervice, and to regret that fo 
little is iz my power / to roufe every power of my nature to pur- 
pofes of benevolent tendency, in order to juftify, by my inten. 
tions at Ieaft, the unexampied generofity of my benefactors ! “ 
sé v 
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«« My religious opinions wau'd, no doubt, if I were to declare 
them, fufliciently account for, and vindicate, my becoming a 
member of the church of England; and I flatter myfelf, that my 
ftudies, way of life, and habits of thinking, have always been 
fuch, as would not difqualify me for an ecclefiaftical profeflion, 
If I were to become a clergyman, the church of England would 
certainly be my choice; as I think, that, in regard to church- 
government, and church-fervice, it has many great and peculiar 
advantages. And I am fo far from having any natural difincli- 
nation to holy orders, that I have feveral times, at different 
periods of my life, been difpofed to enter into them, and have 
directed my ftudies accordingly, Various accidents, however, 
prevented me ; fome of them pretty remarkable, and fuch as 
think I might, without prefumption, afcribe to a particular in- 
terpofition of providence. 

‘© The offer, now made me, is great and generous beyond all 
expectation, I am well aware of all the advantages and honours 
that would attend my accepting, and yet, I find myfelf obliged, 
in confcience, to decline it; as I lately did another of the Son 
kind (though not fo confiderable) that was made me, on the part 
of another Englifh gentleman*, The reafons which did then, 
and dg now, determine me, I beg leave, Sir, briefly to lay be- 
fore you. 

‘© T wrote the * Effay on Truth,’’ with the certain profpea 
of raifing many enemies, with very faift hopes of attracting the 
public attention, and without any views of advancing my for- 
iune. I publifhed it, however, becaufe I thought it might pro. 
bably do a littl: good, by bringing to nought, or at leaft ieffen- 
ing the reputation of, that wretched: fyftem of iceptical philofo. 
phy, which had made a moft alarming. progrefs, and done incredible 
mifchief to this country. My enemies have been at great pains to 
reprefent my views, in that publication, as very different: and 
that my principal, or only motive was, to make a book, and, 
if poffible, to raife myfelf higher in the world. So that, if I 
were now to accept preferment in the church, I fhould be appre- 
henfive, that I might ftrengthen the hands of the gainfayer, and 
give the world fome ground to believe, that my love of truth 
was not quite fo ardent, or fo pure, as I had pretended. 

‘* Befides, might it not have the appearance of levity and in. 
fincerity, and, by fome, be conftrued into a want of principle, 
if I were at thefe years, (for 1am now thirty-cight) to make 
fuch an important change in my way of life, and to quit, with 
no other apparent motive than that ot bettering my circumftances, 
that church of which I have hitherto been member? If my 
book has any tendency to do good, as I flatter myfelf it has, I 
would not, for the wealth of the Indies, do any thing to ceun. 
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* «« See his letter to Lady Mayne, p. 336.” 
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teraét that tendency ; and I am afraid, that tendency mi ight in 
fome meafure be counteracted, (at Jeaft in this country) if | were 
to give the adverfary the leatt ground to charge me with incon. 
fiftency. It is true, that the torce of my reafonings co nnot be 
really affeéted by my charatter ; truth is truth, whoever be the 
Speaker: but even truth itfelf becomes iets refpectable, when 
r Arwen or — to be fpoken, by in‘incere lips. 

“* It has alfo been hinted to me, by feveral perfons of very 
found jadgment, that what I have writter, or may hereafter 
write, in favour of religion, has a chance of being more attended 
to, 1f I continue a layman, then if I were to become a clergy- 
man. Nor am I without apprehenfions, (though fome of my 
friends think them ill-founded) that, from entering fo late in 
life, and from fo remote a province, into the church of England, 
fome degree of ungracefulnefs, particularly in pronunciation, 
might adhere to my performances in public, fufficient to render 
them lefs pleafing, and confequently lefs ufeful. 

‘* Moft of thefe reafons were repeatedly urged upon me, during 
my itay in England, lait fummer; and I freely own, that, the 
more I confider them, the more weight they feem tohave. And 
from the peculiar manner in which the King has been gracioufly 
pleafed to diftinguith me, and trom other circumftances, 1] have 
fome ground to prefume, that it is his Majefty’s pleafure, that I 
fhould continue where lam, and employ my leifure hours in pro- 
fecuting the ftudies 1 have be ‘gun. ‘This I can find time to do more 
effe€tually in Scotland than in England, and in Aberdeen than in 
Edinburgh ; which, by the bye, was one of my chief reafons 
for declining the E dinburgh profefforfhip. The bufinefs of my 
profefforfhip here is indeed toilfome: but Ihave, by fourteen 
years practice, made myfelf fo much meafter of it, that it now re- 
quires little mental labour; and our long fummer vacation, of 
feven months, leaves me at my own difpofal, for the greateft and 
beft part of the year: a fituation favourable to literary projects, 
and now become neceffary to my health. 

** Soon after my return home, in autumn laft, I had occafion 
to write to the Archbifhop of York, on this fubject. I fpecified 
my reafons for giving up all thoughts of church. preferment ; and 
his Grace was pleafed to approve of them; nay, he condefcended 
fo far as to fay, they did me honour. JI told his Grace, more- 
over, that I had alre: ady give na great deal of trouble to my 
noble and generous patrons in England, and could not think of 
being any longer a burden to them, now that his Majefty had fo 
gracioufly and fo generoufly made for me a provifion equal to my 
wifhes, and fuch as puts it in my power to obtain, in Scotland, 
every convenience ot life, to which I have any title, or any in- 
clination ty afpire. 

“<I muft, therefore, make it my requeft to you, that you 
would prefent my humble refpec&ts, and moft thankful acknow- 
ledgmenis, to the eminent pesten, at whofe defire you wrote your: 
laft 
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Jat letter, (whofe name I hope you will not be under the neceflity 
of concealing from me) and affure him, that, though I have taken 
the liberty to decline his generous offer, I fhall, to the laft hour 
of my life, preferve a mott gratefyl remembrance of the honour 
he has condefcended to confer upon me; and, to prove myfelf not 
altogether unworthy of his goodnefs, fhall employ that health and 
leifure which provide: ice may hereafter afford me, in oppofing 
infidelity, herefy, and error, andin promoting found literature, 
and chriftian truth, to the utmoft of my power.’’ Vol. I. p 359. 


After this candid difclofure of Dr. Beattie’s motives and 
principles, which to us appear fatistattory, it is proper to 
add, that the prelate who made the offer was Dr. Thomas, 
then bifhop of Winchefter. 

From this time Dr. Beattie remained at his poft, as pro- 
feflor of moral philofophy and logic, in the Marifchal Col- 
lege of Aberdeen, unfolicited to quit a ftation which he filled 
with fo much honour to himfelf, and fo much advantage to 
his country. The only other public mark of triendthip be- 
ftowed on him, was a large and liberal fubfcription for a 
quarto edition of the “ Effay on Truth,” in 1776, to which 
were added ** Effays on Poetry and Mufic, on Laughter 
and Ludicrous Compofition, and on the Utility of Clatfical 
Learning.” This fubfcription was conduéted in the moft 
delicate manner by his friends in England. The other effays 
in 1783, and the remainder of his works publifhed between 
that period and his death, are illuitrated by his correipundence 
with his friends, which evinces with what caution and defee 
rence he upon every occafion appeared in print. The other 
events of his life may be comprifed in his oceafional vifits 
to London, &c. during college vacations, in which his chief 
objects were health, and fome intermiflion from family af- 
fliétions, which were of the fevereft kind, and gene’ ally 
received fome alleviation from the kindnefs of his friends. 

When, however, we pafs from ** Life’”’ to ‘» Letters” in 
this publication, we meet with an extent and variety of in- 
formation and entertainment, which render feleStion no very 
eafy tafk. Of this our readers may form fome idea, when 
we add, that the fw hundred and forty letters contained in 

thefe volumes, embrace a Very large portion of the literary 
hiftory of the laft furty years, and prefent us with many anec.- 
dotes and much elegant and original criticifm oi the lives 
and works of Addifon, Arbuthnot, Armilrong, Bp. Berke. 
ley, Dr. Blair, the Bowdlers, Bruce, Burke, Bp. Butler, 
Dr. Campbell, Chefterfield, Mrs. Delany, Dryden, Dr. Fer- 
gufon, Lord Gardenftown, Garrick, Dr. Gerard, Gibbon, 
Goldfmith, Gray, Dr. John Gregory, Lord Hailes, Handel, 
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Hawkefworth, Hayley, Hoole, Bp. Horne, Hume, Bp. Hurd, 
Soame Jenyns, Dr. Johnfon, Sir Wm. Jones, Lord Kaimes; 
Bp. Law, Loc ke, Bp. Lowth, Lord L yttelton, Macpherfon, 
Lord Mansfiel), Maton, Monboddo, Mrs. Montague, Milfs 
Hannah More, Right Hon. Wm. Pitt, Dr. Porieus, Bp. of 
London, Ducheis Dowager of P. tland: Dr. Priettley fst 
cel, Dr. Reid, Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Ric hard lfon, Dr Robert. 
fon, Rouffeau, Scost of Amwell, Shak {peare, Dr. Adam 
Smith, Smollett, Spenfer, Swift, Thomfon, Tytler, Vol- 
taire, Young, and manv others. The letters, too, of fome 
of thefe diftinguifhed charatters, form a part of this valuable 
collefiion, from which we thall feleét a few paflages, fuch 
as may {uit our limits, but cannot tairly mbites Its variety 
or value. 

Previoufly to Dr. Prieftley’s publication, in 1774, of * An 
Examination of Dis. Reid, Beattie, and Ofwald. ’ he wrote 

a letter to Dr. Beattie, who gives the following account of 
it in his correfpondence with Mrs. Montague. 


DR. BEATTIE 1O MRS. MONTAGUE. 
Peterhead, 5th Augu > 17 74< 


¢ Dr. Pricftley’'s Preface is come out, without any acknows 
bedpind nt of the information conveyed to him in my letter. But 
he has written to me on the occ afion, and fays, he will pubiifh 
my letter in that book which he is preparing, in oppofition to 
the ‘© Filay on Truth,’’ as he thinks fuch a letter will do me 
honour. He praifes the candour and generofity which, he fays. 
appear in my letter, and feems to be fatis fied, that I wrote my 
book with a good intention ; which is the only merit he allows 
me, at leaft he mentions no othe r. ble blames me exceedingly for 
my want of moderation, and for fpeaking, as I have done, of 
the morad ir fluence of opinions. He owns, that his notions, on 
fome of the points in which he differs from me, are exceedingly 
unpopular, and likely to continue fo, and fays, that perhaps no 
two perfons, prot fling chriftianity, ever thought more differently, 
than he and Ido. It is a lofs to me, he feems to think, that I 
have never been we ep with fach perfons, as himfelf, and 
his friends, in England: to this he is inclined to impute the im- 
proper ftyle I have made ufe of on fome fubjects ; but he hopes a 
litde reflection, and a candid examination of what he is to write 
againtt me, will bring me to a better way of thi: iking 3 ind fpeak. 
ing. His motive for entering the lifts with me, is no other, he 
fays, than ‘ a fincere and pretty ftrong, though perhaps a mif- 
taken regard to truth.’” This is the fubftance of his letter, as J 
wnderftand it. There are indeed fome things in it, which I do 
not diftinétly underftand ; and therefore, I believe, 1 thall not at 
prefent make any reply. He docs not tell me, what the points 
ot 
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of difference between us are : but I find from fome reports, that 
have penetrated even to this remote corner, that he has taken 
fome pains to let it be known, that he is writing an anfwer to my 
book. A volume of his ‘ Inftitutes of Religion’’ lately fell 
into my hand, which is the firft of his theological werks I have 
feen ; and, I muft confefs, it does not give me any high opinion 
of him. His notions of chriftianity are indeed different from 
mine ; fo very different, that I know not whether I fhould think 
it neceflary or proper to affume the title of a chriftian, if I were 
to think and write as he does. When one proceeds fo far, as to 
admit fome parts of the Gofpel Hiftory, and reject others ; as to 
fuppofe, that fome of the faéts, recorded by the Evangelifts of 
our Saviour, may reafonably be difbelieved, and others doubted ; 
when one, I fay, has proceeded thus far, we may without breach 
of charity conclude, that he has within him a fpirit of paradox 
and prefumption, which may prompt him to proceed much fur. 
ther. Dr. Prieftley’s doétrines feem to me to {trike at the very 
vitals of Chriftianity. His fuccefs in fome of the branches of na- 
tural knowledge feems to have intoxicated him, and led him to 
fancy, that he was mafter of every fubje&, and had a right to be 
a di¢tator in all: for in this book of his, there is often a bold. 
nefs of aflertion, followed by a weaknefs of argument, which no 
man of parts would adventure upon, who did not think that his 
word would be taken for alaw. I am impatient for the appear- 
ance of his book againft me ; as I cannot prepare matters fora 
new edition of the “ Effay on Truth,’’ till I fee what he has 
to fay againft it.’ Vol. I. p. 368. 


We do not recolleét that the turbulent and unfettled cha- 
racter of that polemic has been any where ee with fo 
much juftice and in fo few words. His affeétation of can- 
dour, and the exclufive merit of fenfe and good-writing, 
which he affumes to himfelf and his friends, are truly cha- 
racteriftic. Ie is well known, however, that the arrogant 
{pirit of his ‘* Examination” was cenfured even by his own 
party, and that having failed in producing, what he dearly 
loved, a protraéted controverfy, it was foon forgotten. 

‘The following remarks on Dr. Hawkefworth, and on tra- 
vel-writers in general, are not undeferving of confideration. 


‘* Your refle&tions on the little difafter, with which our jour. 
ney concluded, exattly coincide with mine. I agree with 
Hawkefworth, that the peril and the deliverance are equally pro. 
vidential ; and I wonder he did not fee that both the one and other 
may be productive of the very beft effects. Thefe little accidents 
and trials are neceflary to put us in mind of that fuperintending 
goodnefs, to which we are indcbted for every breath we draw, 
and of which, in the hour of tranquillity, many of us are too apt 
to be forgetful, But you, Madam, forget nothing which a 
chriftian 
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chriftian ought to remember ; and therefore Lope and pray that 
Providence may defend you from every alarm. By the way, 
there are feveral things, befides that preface to which I jut now 
referred, in the writings of Hawkefworth, that fhew an unac-. 
countable perplexity of mind in regard to tome of the principles 
of natural religion. I obferved, in his corverfation; that he 
took a saat 3 in ruminating upon riddles, and puzzling quef. 
tions, and calculations ; and he feems to have carricd fome thing 
of the fame temper into his moral and theological refearches. 
His ‘* Almoran and Hamet’”’ is a ftrange confufed narrative, and 
leaves upon the mind of the reader fome difagreeable impreffions 
in regard to the ways: of providence ; and from the theory of 
pity, which he has given us fomewhere in the * Adventurer,” 
one would fufpect that he was no enemy io the philofophy of 
Hobbes. However, 1 am difpofed to impute all this rather toa 
vague way of thinking, than to any perverfity of heart or under- 
ftanding. Only 1 with, that in his laft work he had been more 
ambitious to tell the plain truth, than to deliver to the world 
a wonderful ftory. 1 confefs, that from the firft 1 was inclined 
to confider his vile portrait of the manners of Otaheite, as in 
part fictitious ; and | am now affured, upon the very beft autho- 
tity, that Dr. Solander difavows fome of thofe narrations, or at 
leaft declares them to be grofsl ‘mifreprefented. There is, in 
almoft all the late books of travels I have feen, a difpofition on 
the part of the author to recommend licentious theories. I would 
not objeét to the truth of any fact, that is warranted by the tefti- 
mony of compet rent witneffes. But how few of our travellers are 
competent judges of the -faéts they relate! How few of them 
know any thing accurately, of the language ce thofe nations, 
whofe laws, religion, and moral fentiments, th vy pretend to de- 
feribe ! And how few of them are free from that inordinate love 
of the marvellous, which ttimulate: equally the vanity of the 
writer, and the curioficy of the reader! Suppofe a Japanefe crew 
to arrive in England, take in wood and water, exchange a few 
commodities ; and, after a ftay of three months, to fet fail for 
their own country, and there fet forth a hiftory of the Englifh 


government, religion, and manners: itis, I apie highly pro 
bable, that, for one truth, thev would deliver a feore « f fifi 


hoods. But Europeans, it will be faid, have more fagacity, and 
know more of mankind. Be it fo: but this advantage ts not 
without inconveniencies, fuflicient perhaps to counterbalance it. 
When a European arrives in nay remote part of the globe, the 
Natives, if they know any thing of his country, will be apt to 
form no favourable opinion ‘of } his intentions, with regard to thei 
liberties ; if they know nothing of him, they will vet keep aloof, 
on account of his range language ; complexion, and accoutre- 
ments. In cither cafe he has little chance of underita: nding their 
laws, manners, and pri: ‘ciples of action, except by a long refi 
dence in the country, which would not fuit the views of one 


traveller 
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traveller in five thoufand. He therefore picks up a few ftrange 
plants and animals, which he may do with little trouble or dan. 
ger; and, at his return to Europe, is welcomed by the literati, 
as a philofophic traveller of moft accurate obfervation, and un. 
queftionable veracity. He defcribes, perhaps with tolerable ex- 
actnefs, the foils, plants, and other irrational curiofities of the 
new country, which procures credit to what he has to fay of the 
people ; though his accuracy in defcribing the material phenomena, 
is no proof of his capacity to explain the moral. One can eafily 
dig to the root of a plant, but it is not fo eafy to penetrate the 
motive of an aétion ; and till the motive of an action be known, 
we are no competent judges of its morality, and in many cafes 
the motive of an a¢tion is not tobe known without a moft inti. 
mate knowledge of the language and manners of the agent. Our 
traveller then delivers a few facts of the moral kind, which per- 
haps he does not underftand, and from them draws fome inferences 
fuitable to the tafte of the times, or to a favourite hypothefis. 
He tells us of a Californian, who fold his bed in a morning, and, 
eime with tears in his eyes to beg it back at night ; whence, he 
very wifely infers, that the poor Californians are hardly one de. 
gree above the brutes in underftanding, for thac they have neither 
forefight nor memory fufficient to direct their conduct on the molt 
eommon occafions of life. Ina word, they are quite a different 
{pecies of animal from the European ; and it is a grofs. miftake to 
think, that all mankind are defcended from the fame firft parents, 
But one needs not go fo far as to California, in queft of men who 
facrifice a future good to a prefent gratification. In the metro. 
polis of Great Britain one may meet with many reputed chriftians, 
who would a¢t the fame part, for the pleafure of caroufing half a 
day in a gin-fhop. Again, to illuftrate the fame important truth, 
that man is a beaft, or very little better, we are told of another 
nation, on tbe banks of the Orellana, fo wonderfully ftupid, that 
they cannot reckon beyond the number three, but point to the 
hair of their head, whenever they would fignify a greater number 5 
asiffour, and four thoufand, were to them equally inconceivable. 
But, whence it comes to pafs, that thefe people are capable of 
fpeech, or of reckoning at all, even fo far as to three, is a diffi. 
culty, of which our hiftorian attempts not the folution. But till 
he thall folve it, I muft beg leave to tell him, that the one half 
of his tale contradicts the other as effe¢tually, as if he had told 
us of a people, who were fo weak as to be incapable of bodily 
exertion, and yet, that he had feen one of them lift a ftone of a 
hundred weight.—I beg your pardon, Madam, for running into 
this fubject. ‘he truth is, I was lately thinking to write upon 
it; but I thall not have leifure thefe many months.’’ Vol.1. p. 390. 


About the year 1777, a plan was in agitation for a new 
verfion of the pfalms, for the ufe of the church of Scotland. 
Dr. Beattie entered with his ufual {pirit into the fubjeé, 
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and we have here feveral letters concerning it, between him 
and his tnends. His opimion ot the prelent verfions is 


thus given. 


«The ground-work of this new verfion, ought (I think) to 
be that which we now ufe in the church of Scotland, and which, 
iccording to my notions in thefe matters, ts the beit that has yet 
appeared in Englith ; though it is neither fo elegant in the lan. 
guage, nor fo perfpicuous in the meaning, as it might eafily be 
made. ‘Tate and Brady are too quaint, and where the Pfulmitt 
sifs to fublimity, (w hich is very often the cafe) are apt to fink 
into bombaft; yet Tate and Brady have many goo od paffages, 
efpecially in th {e plalins that contain fimple enunciations of mo. 
ral truth. Ste mhold a and Hopkins are in general bad, but have 
given us a few ftanzas that are wonderfully fine, and which ought 
to be adopted in this new verfion. Watts, though often elegant, 
and in many refp ts valuable, is too paraphraitical : from him, 
{ would propofe, that a good deal fhould be taken ; but © would 
not follow him implicitly » King James’s verfion, which is the 
bafis of that which we ufe in Scotland, is, confidering the age 
and the author, furprifingly good: and in many places has the 
advantage of ours, notw ithtt. inding that this was intended as an 
improvement upon it.’”’ Vol. I. p. 407 

In the correfpondence of men of {uch tafte and principles 
as the friends of Dr. Beattie, the reader will naturally expeét 
notices of new books and remarks upon them, imparted in 
the confidence of unreferved friendlhip, and fometimes, 
nce than ftudied criticifms. 
We cannot give a more pleafing fpecimen of this kind of 
lan is seiter: ned in che tollowing letter 
trom the bilhop of Cheller (now bithop of London) to Dr. 
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upon that account, more va 
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** BISHOP OF CHESTER TO DR. BEATTIE. 
; } 
Hunton, November 28th, 19777 


7 i* 

« During our fay here, Dr. Robertfon’s ** Hiftory of Ame- 
rica’’ has been part of our ever ing’s amufement. He is, with. 
out difpute, a very judicious compiler, and very elegant writer, 

and feems to kave taken great pains in thi: work to colleét all the 
information that could poffibly be obtained from books and ma- 
nuferipts, of which he has confulted a aos ‘rahle number. Of 
th fe, {i f the moft curious were con 7" inicated to him | Dy my 
friend, Lord Grantham, Ambaffador at sdrid; 2 and his chap- 
lain, Mr. Waddilove. But fill the pee ‘Sarde of orig inal in- 
formation \ ot opened to him: I mean the letters anc 1 papers 
written tothe Spantth Court by the firft conquerors of America, an vd 
aii the authentic deeuments relative to that tranfaction, which were 


collected by Philip the Second, and depofited amongit the archives 
ot 
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of the Spanifh monarchy, a a place called Simanca, near Valla- 
dolid, above a hundred miles from Madrid. ‘To thefe he could 
obtain no accefs; and till thefe are produced to the world, I fhall’ 
never iappote » that we have any hiftory of South America that 
can be abfolutely relied upon. As far, however, as Dr, Ro- 
bertfon’s materials go, he has fet them off to thé beft advantage, 
and has enlivened them by many ingenious at id — obfervations 
on the natural and moral hittory of the Aborigines of that coun. 
try. He has, however, I think, miffed fome sportunities, which 
this part of his work threw in his way, of F drawing a compa. 
rifon between the ftate of the favage and of the Chriftian world. 
He attributes the difference between them fole! ly to the improve. 
ments of civilfociety, Iam of opinion, that the gofpel has had 
a large fhare in this happy change; and it would have been of 
infinite fervice to religion, to have had all its beneficial confe- 
que nees fet forth by fo finea pen as Dr. Robert fon’s. Such inci- 
dental arguments, in favour of religion, interfperfed occafionally 
in works of acknowledged merit and reputat ion, are perhaps of 
more general ufe than profeffed defences of itr. Fhe enemies of 
Chriitianity have long taken this method of undermining it, and 
its friends therefore fhould not be backward in taking ‘the fame 
means to recommend it. Mr. Gibbon and the Abbe Raynal 
have more efpecially diftinguifhed themfelves by this {pecies of 
hottility ; for which reafon I am forry that Dr, Robertfon has 
P aid them both fuch high complinents as he has done. 
' © T hear of nothing new and important in the literary world 
that is likely to make its appearance this winter, except a new 
tranflation of Ifaiah, by Bithop Lowth ; of which the public 
has raifed its expectations very high, from the known abilities 
and learning of the author, This, I belie is in very great 
forwardnefs. There is alfo an edition of ¢ “6 Strabo,” by Mr. 
Falkner, a gentle man of Chefter, every way equal to the under- 
taking, which is pretty far advanced, Ar hbifhop Markham 
fhewed me, the other day, a collation for him, of a manufcript 
in the Efcurial, made under the direction of Canonico Bayer, and 
procured by the affiftance of Lord Grantham.’’ Vol, il. p. 13, 


Among literary difcuffions of another order, the following 
affords a proof of the extent and v ariety of Dr, Beattie’s 
{ftudies, and of the facility and freedom with whie h he com. 
municates, in a friendly letter, refults that fome authors 
would have referved for the more folemn parade of original 
difcovery. It occurs ina letterto the Dutchels of Gordon, 


© Your Grace will perhaps remember, that at Gordon-caftle 
ree was fome converfation about Petrarch. Knowing that it 
was the cuftom of his age to write gallant verfes ; and conjec. 
turing, from other circumftances, that his paffion for Laura was 
not fo ferious a bufinefs as his French biographer pretends, I hap- 
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‘ned to fay, that there was fome reafon to think, that he wrote 
his Italian fonnets as much to difplay his wit as to declare his 
paffion. I have fince made fome difcoveries in regard to this 
matter, which amount to what follows: 

‘¢ That Petrarch’s patlion for the lady was fo far fincere, as 
to give him uneafinefs, appears from an account of his life and 

character, written by ‘hinsfel f in Latin profe, and prefixed to a 
folio edition of his works, A which I have a copy, printed in 
the ye at 1354. But that his love was of that permanent ‘and 
overwhelming nature, which fome writers fuppole, or that it con- 
tinued to the end of his life, (as a late writer affirms) there is 
good reafon to doubt, upon the fame authority. Nay, there is 
prefumptive, and even pofitive evidence of the contrary ; and 
that he was lefs fubjesct, han moft men can pretend to be, to the 
tyranny of the * Wis weg Boy. : 

‘€ Vhe prefumptive evidence is founded on the very laborious 
life which he mutt have led in the purfuits of literature. His 
youth was employed in ftudy, ata time when ftudy was extremely 
dificult, on account of the fcarcity of books and of teachers, 
He became the molt learned man of his time; and to his labour 
in tranfcribing feveral ancient authors, with his own hand, we 
are indebted tor their prefervation. His works, in my edition 
of them, fill 1455 folio pages, clofely printed; of which the 
Ttalian Sonnets are not more than a twentieth part: the rcft being 
Latin ilay’, Dialogues, &c. and an epic poem in Latin verte. 


called “ Afric hs as Jong as ** Paradife Loft.’ His retirement 
at Vauclufe, (which in Latin he calls Claufa) was by no means 
devoted to love and Laura. There,’ fays he, in*the account 


of his life above mentioned,  almoft all the works I ever pub- 
lifhed were completed, or begun, or planned: and they were fo 
many,*’ thefe are his words, “‘ that even to thefe years they 
employ and fatigue me.’’ Ina word, Petrarch wrote more than 
I could tranferibe in twen ty years; and more than I think he 
cnuld have compofed, thov gh he ha 4 ftudied without intermiffion, 

forty. Can it be believed, that a man of extreme fenfibility, 
pining, trom twenty-five to the end of his life, in hopelefs love, 
could be fo zealous a ftudent, and fo voluminous a writer ? 

‘© But more direét evidence we have from himfelf, in his own 
account above mentioned of his life, converfation, and character. 
1 muft not tranflate the paffage literally, on account of an in- 
delicate woid or two; but I thall give the fenfe of it: In my 
youth I was vio ently in love; but it was only once ; and the 
pation was honourable, or virtuous; and would have continued 
lor ver, if the fiame, alrea dy decaying, had not deen exiimg ay bed 
by a death, which was ene indeed, but ufeful.’’ And alittle 
atter, he fays: Before | was forty years of age, 1 had banithed 
from my mind every Se a of love, as effectually as if I had never 
feen a woman.’’ He adds fome things, in a ftrain of bitternefs, 


crating the belle pajfion, as what he had always hated as a 


vile and a difg racetul fervitude, 
In 
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“ In the aboye paffage, your Grace will obferve, that Pe. 
trarch does not name his mittrefs. This, if we confider the 
manners of that age, and the piety and good fenfe of Petrarch, 
may make us doubt whether Laura was really the object of his 
paffion, I had this doubt for a little while; but Hieronymo 
Squarzafichi, a writer of that age, and the author of another 
Latin Life of Petrarch, prefixed to the fame edition of his works, 
pofitively fays, that the name of the lady whom the poet loved 
was Lauretta, which her admirer changed to Laura. ‘The namey 
thus changed, fupplies him with numberlefs allufions to the 
laurel, and to the ftory of Apollo and Daphne. Might not Pe. 
trarch, in many of his fonnets, have had an allegorical reference 
to the poetical laurel, which was offered him at one and the fame 
time by deputies from France and from Italy ; and with which, to 
his great fatisfaction, he was a€tually crowned at Rome with the 
caftomary folemniti¢s? In this view, his love of fame and of 
poetry would happily coincide with his tendernefs for Laura, and 
give peculiar enthufiafm to fuch of his thoughts as might relate to 
any one of the three paflions. 

- © But how, you will fay, is all this to be reconciled to the 
account given by the French author of that Life of Petrarch, 
which Mrs. Dobfon has abridged in Englifh? 

‘“ Tanfwer: Firft, That Petrarch’s own account of his life, 
in ferious profe, is not to be called in queftion: and, Secondly, 
That to a French biographer, in a matter of this kind, no degree 
of credit isdue. I have feen pretended lives, in French, of Ho- 
race, Tibullus, Propertius, &c. in which there was hardly one 
word of truth; the greateft part being fable, and that fort of de. 
elamation which fome people call /extiment. And your Grace 
knows, that no other character belongs to the ‘* Belifarius’’ and 
“ Incas of Peru’’ by Marmontel. ‘The French life of Petrarch I 
confider in the fame light ; and that what is faid of his mann/cripe 
letters and memoirs, is no better than a job contrived by the 
bookfeller, and executed by the author.’’ Vol. II. p. 103. 


In the year 1790,. Dr. Beattie loft his eldeft fon, an amia- 
ble and promifing youth, whofe fhort and blamelefs life he 
afterwards confecrated in a very affecting memoir, drawn up 
for the ufe of his friends *, and at firft printed privately, 
A few years after, his only furviving fon, Montague, was 
alfo {natched from him, and this laft hope gone, he appears 
to have been overpowered by his feelings. But it would be 
in vain to attempt any defcription of his ieScina after read- 
ing the following pailage of tranfcendent excellence for fim- 
plicity and pathos. It may be neceflary, however, to pre- 





* Sec Brit. Crit. Vol. xv. p. 154. 
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mife that Mrs. Beattie had long been deprived of the ufe of 
her reafon, and that her fituation, and the dread of her having 
communicated her malady to her children, embittered the 


latter days of their affeétionate tather. 


«© The death of his only furving child, completely unhinged 
the mind of Dr. Beattie, the firlt fymptom of which, ere many 
days had elapfed, was a temporary but almoft total lofs of me. 
mory rf] edling hisfon. Many times he could not recolleé&t what 
had become of him; and aiter fearching in every room of the 
houft, he would fay to his niece, Mrs. Glennie, ** You may 
think it ftrange, but I muft afk youif I havea fon, and where 
he is??? She then felt herfelf under the painful neceflity of bring. 
ing tohis recollection his fon Montagu’s fuflerings, which always 
seme i him to reafon. And he woald often, with many tears, 

‘xprefs his thanktulnefs, that he had no child, faying, ‘* How 
could [ have borne to fee their elegant minds mangled w vith mad. 
nefs!*’* When he looked for tle laft time on the dead body of 
his fon, he faid, ** 1 have now done with the world:’’ and he 
ever after feemed to act as if he thought fo. For he never ap. 
plied himfelt to any fort of ftudy, and anfwered but few of the 
letters he received from the friends whom he moft valued. Yet 
the receiving a letter from an old friend never failed to put him 
in fpirits for the reft of the day. Mutic, which had been his 
great delight, he could not endure, after the death of his eldett 
fon, to hear from others; and he difliked his own favourite vio- 
loncello. A tew months betore Mo ntagu’s death, he did begin 
to play a little by way of accom; panime nt when Montagu fung : 
but after he had loft hi im, when he was prev: ailed on to touch the 
violoncello, he was always difcontented with his own perform. 
ance, and at jam feemed to be unhappy when he heard it. The 
only enjoyment he feemed to have was in books, and the fociety 
of a very few old rer It is impoffible to read the melan- 
choly pict ire which he draws of his own fituation about this 
time, without droy pei a tear of sit y over the forrows and the fuf- 
ferings of fo goed a man, thus feverely vifited by affliétion, who 
at the fame time was beari: 1g the rod of divine ch aftifement with 
the utmoit patience and refignation.’’ Vol. Il. p. go7. 


His death is thus related— 


‘¢ Dr. Beattie’s ae were now drawing to a conclu- 
fion. In the beginning of April, 1799, he had a ftroke of palfy, 
which for eight days fo affected his fpeech, that he could not 
make himfclt underitood, and even forgot fome of the moft ma- 
terial words of every fentence. At different periods after this, 





Alludin: g, nodoubt, to their mother’s melancholy fituation.”’ 


he 
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he had feveral returns of the fame afflicting malady. The laft 
took place on the sth of O&ober, 1802. It deprived him alto- 
gether of the power of motion; and in that humiliating fitua. 
tion, I faw him for the laft time in the month of June, 1803. 

‘ He continued to languifh in this melancholy condition till 
nine o’clock in the morning of Thurfday the 18th of Augutt, 
i803, when it pleafed the Almighty to remove him from this 
world to a better, in the fixty-eighth year of his age, without 
any pain Or apparent ftruggle. For fome weeks preceding, his 
remaining ftrength had declined rapidly, and his appetite entirely 
left him; but he feemed not to fuffer, and ai laft he expired as if 
falling afleep.’’ Vol. Il. p. 323. 


Sir William Forbes clofes his work with a fummary of 
the chara€ter of Dr. Beattie, in which he gives fome parti- 
culars, not touched upon, in his narrative, and in our opt- 
nion, although he has given a high, ke has yet given an impar- 
tial eftimate ef his value, as a philofopher, a poet, a critic, 
andaman. Asa philofopher, his merit, if weighed by uti- 
lity, muft be confidered as great ; for he only i is the true phi- 
woe te whofe principles tend moft direétly to facilitate the 
practice of what is good, by explaining in what the true 
welfare of man confilts. ‘As a poet, there is not much rifk 
of difference of opinion. As a critic, we fhould be inclined 
to place him in a higher rank than has yet been allotted to 
him, and we have the judgment of Cowper on our fide, 
whofe letters on Dr. Beattie’ s Effays were communicated 
to his biographer by Mr. Hayley, and were afterwards pub- 
lifhed in the Life of Cowper. As a man, Dr. Beattie ap- 
pears to have had every accomplifhment of the {cholar, and 
to have uniformly praétifed thofe Chriftian virtues which 
form the beit commentary on his writings. His manners 
were unufually gentle and concillating, and his addrefe 
among ftrangers was often remarked to have captivations, 
which are feldom looked fer in a fcholar, and are not always 
found in the man of the world. His converfation, without 
any appearance of obtrufion, was yet ample, in his happier 
days, and eagerly fought after. Upon the whole, indeed, he 
muit have bgen an extraordinary and attrattive charaéter, 
who, without any advantages of birth, rank, or wealth, en- 
joyed the ftriendfhip of fo many perfons of diftinétion and 
learning ; and, on the other hand, it was their peculiar feli- 
city, that in him they patronized a man whole genius was not 
debafed by any of thofe fingularities, or eccentricities, as they 
are fometimes called, in defending which much of our mo- 
dern biography is become an apology for every thing vicious 
and contemptible, 

We 
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We cannot difmifs this work without adverting to the 
manner in which Sir William Forbes has performed his tafk, 
He * withes it had fallen to the lot of fome other perfon 
better qualified to do juftice to the fubjeét,”’ but he has left 
us very fubftantial reafons for qneflioning whether fuch a 

erfon be or living. Befides an intimacy of forty years with 
Dr. Beattie, Sir William appears to poffefs all the judgment 
and talle which can render biography interefting or defirable ; 
and independently of his narrative, he has made fuch a ju- 
dicious felettion of correfpondence as exhibits a complete 
portrait of his friend, and will form a noble and a Jafting 
monument to his memory. ‘lhe whole indeed imprefles us 
with a high opinion of Sir W illiam, as a learned, pious, and 


truly amiable man. His concluding paragraph does honour 
to his fenfibility. 


‘© Here I clofe my account of the life of Dr. Beattie; through. 
out the whole of which I am not confcious of having, in any 
re{pect, mifreprefented cither his a¢tions or his character; and of 
whom to record the truth is his bett praife. 

“* On thus reviewing the long period of forty years that have 
elapfed fince the commencement of our intimacy, it is impoflible 
for me not be deeply affected, by the refleétion, that of the nu- 
merous friends with whom he and I were wont to affociate, at the 
period of our carlieft acquaintance, all, I think, except three, have 
already paid their debt to nature; and that in no long time 
(how foon is known only to Him, the great Difpofer of all 
events) my gray hairs fhall fink into the grave, and I alfo fhall 
be numbered with thofe who have been. May a fituation fo awful 

make its due impreflion on my mind! and may it be my earneft 
endeavour to employ that thort portion of life which yet remains 
to me, in fuch a manner, as that when the laft dread hour fhall 
come, in which my foul fhall be required of me, I may look 
forward with trembling hope to a happy immortality, through 
the meritsand mediation of our ever-bleffed Redeemer !** Vol. I. 


P. 342. 
At the endof Vol. II. is an Appendix of Notes and II- 


Juftrations, including much contemporary and literary hif- 

tory, but thefe are not all of equi al mS few Fac fimi- 
lies are alfo g given of Dr. Beattie’s hand-writing, and a well- 
engraved copy of Sir Jofhua’s portrait of him. We are happy 
to find an intimation that a new edition of Dr. Beatie s works, 

in an unifortn fize, is in the prefs. Such an und lertaking is 
a refpeét due to his rank as an Englifh author, and it is a re- 
{petit to which every one who reads the volumes we now 
fmuls will be defirous to contribute. 
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Art. XII. A genuine and univerfal Syfem of Natural 

Hiftory ; comprifing the three Kingdoms of Animals, Vege- 
rubles, and py hat arranged under their refpective Claffis, 
Orders, Genera, and Species. By the late Sir Charles 
Linneus, Profeffir of Phyfic and Botany, tic, Efe. at 
Stackholm. Improved; Corre&ted, and Enlarged, by I. 
Frid: Gmelin, M.D. Prafefjar of Natural Hiftary in the 
Royal Society of Gottingen. kaithfully tranflated, and ren- 
dered more complete by the Addition of Vaiiant’s Beautiful 
Birds if Africa ; the fuperb hi/h of Mark . Eliezer Bloch; 
the amphibiqus Animals, Reptiles, Infecti, (Se. in the coftly 
Works of Albertus Seba, Merian, Fabricius, Knorr, Se. 
the elegant improvements of the Comte de B iffan, and the more 
modern D fcoveries of the Britifh Navigators in the South 
Pacific Ocean, New Holland, New South Wales, China, 
Cschin-China, Fe. Methedically incorporated and arranged 
by the Editors of the Encyclipadia Londinenfis. Svo. Seven 
large Volumes. 41. 7s. Champante and Whiwow. 
Not dated: 


"TYOHIS werk is Mill in progrefion, and it is not faid to what 

extent it isto be carried. Ot the prefent feven, volume 1. 
is dedicated to the fubjeét of Man. Vol. 11. deferibes the 
Apr and Monkey kinds. Vol. t11. QUADRUPEDS, 
volumes 4, 5; 6 and 7. treat of Birps. 

The plates to thefe volumes are taken, in general, from 
the beft authorities, and executed at once with delicacy and 
fpirit. ‘Fhe defcriptions are not confined to the fhort and 
compreffed accounts of the Sy/lema Natura, as might perhaps 
be fi poféd, but are enlarged from Buffon, and other 
sianttalifle : and from various travellers mentioned in 
the title. 

The compilers have not given their names, but only fuch 
d deftription as may perhaps make them known to perfons 
‘dinithdl into the feciets of the trade. Whoever they may 
be, we cannot but fay to them that, in our opinion, they 
have amplified their firft volume, on man, by many dif- 
cufhons, not only fuperfluous, but, in a work intended for 
general information, very objeftionable. They are fit 


enough for the eye of the anatomical pet em bat by 


no means for the contemplation of the cafual reader. In 


the fame mode of ognfideration, one or two of the plates in - 


the firft volume af@ liable to cenfure; and, indeed, if a 

very large patt of that introduétory part were removed, we 

cannot but think, that the sn would be much amended. 
Te 
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To form a book of this kind, by feleéting materials from 
preceding authors is a tafk fo plain and direét, that we cannot 
fufpeét much error in it, and, therefore, have not minutely 
examined the prefent, as to that pomt. It is a very different 
cafe, where a Naturalift, like Dr. Shaw, ftands on the footing 
of an original author ; and adds to the information of others, 
trom the flores ot his own knowledge and obfervation. The 
prefent work may be occaltonally confulted ; but it is the 
General Zoology which will be quoted by future writers on 
Natural Hillory. 





BRITISH CATALOGUE, 
° POETRY. 


Art. 14. Nuga Poetice. Confijling of a Serio-Comic Poem, on 
the Purjuits of Mankind: with jeveral /mall original Pieces on 
warioas Subjedis, By W. A, Hails, Writing-Mafter and Teacher 
of various Branches of the Mathematics. 8vo. 88 Pp- 35 
Longman and Co. 1806. 


In a preface to thefe poems the author informs us of the almoft 
infuperable difficulties which have ob{tructed his progrefs in the 
acquifition of learning ; to which, it feems, he difcovered a pro- 
penfity ata very carly age. Having received fome inftructions 
in writing and arithmetic from his father, a fhipwright, and 
paffed about fix years at a common fchool, he was, at the age of 
fixteen, bound to his father’s trade, and continued to follow it 
for fixteen years. Yet fuch has been his thirft of knowledge, that 
during this period (if we underitand him rightly) he has, befides 
other reading, made himfelf acquainted with feveral branches of 
natural philofophy and the mathematics, and gained (as indeed 
appears in the works before us) fome proficiency in the Latin and 
Hebrew tongues. He has now obtained an employment more 
{uitable to his talents ; but feems to have encountered fome very 
ilberal prejudices in tne purfuit of it. 

Of the periormances now before us every reader of tafte will 
agree with us, that the firft (On the Purfuits of Mankind) gives 
no great indication cf a poetical genius in the author, ‘The 
thoughts in this poem are, in general, trite, the language incle- 
gant, and the metre irregular and unharmonious. It was indeed 
compofed waen the author was a mechanic; end fuch perfons, 
when ‘they devore themfeives to hterature, ofiem acquire a large 
porwon of knowledge without making a proportionate advance. 
meut 
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ment in tafte. The next poem (A Paraphrafe on the Song of 
Mofes) has fomewhat more of poetical fpirit ; and the notes fab 
joined to it, fhow not only a confiderable progrefs in Hebrew 
learning, but (what is far better) fincere piety. Of the fhortet 
poems the Elegiac Verfes on Lord Nelfon’s Funeral pleafe us the 
beft. Upon the whole, thefe performances of an untutored, though 
not wholly unlettered, poet have fufficient merit to encoura 
him in further attempts, and to a more diligent cultivation of his 
poetical talents. 


Art. 15. London Gries; or, Pifures of Tumult and Diftre/s: 
a Poem. To which is added, the Hall of Pedautry, With 


Notes. 12m0. 75 pp. 48- Murray. 1805. 


Though the title is of a ludicrous caft, and is faid in the pre. 
face to be borrowed from that of a popular defcriptive tra of the 
fame name, publifhed by Mr. Newbery for the ufe of baby literati, 
yet it contains much well pointed fatire and good ferious writing. 
London Cries, according to this poet, may be clafled under three 
heads: ‘* ft. The Cries of Bufinefs. odly. The Cries of Folly 
and Brutality. 3dly. The Cries of Vice and Mifery.’”” The 
firft head has been treated in Mr. Newbery’s publication, the 
two latter are ably touched in this. The following lines are part 
gf a vigorous defcription of the confufion of London, 


«© Here, with Salmoncan din and defp’rate force, 
Contending chariots urge their thund’ring courfe : 
Dull pride of birth, reclin’d in brilliant coach, 

Pines at the vulgar hackney’s bold approach ; 

The fturdy ruler of the batter’d car 

Joys painted Fafhion’s glitt’ring pomp to mar. 

Here Death’s dull waggon moves in black parade *, 
The plumy pageantry of Mourning’s trade : 

There fqualid heaps, the market’s gorge, are wheel’J, 
To rot and mingle with their native field ; 

And rumbling carts, with wealth exotic ftor’d, 

Bear Pelions piled of vegetable hoard ; 

And dragg’d in creaking chains, the foreft’s pride t, 
Enormous trunks the car-borne ranks divide.’’ P. 19. 


—in 





- 


* « Feftinat calidus mulis gerulifque redemptor, 

Torquet nunc hapidem nunc ingens machina tignum, 
Triftia robuftis luétantur funera plauitris.’’ : 
Hor. Ep. 2. L. 2. 





, ae Modo longa corufcat 
Sarraco veniente abies, atque altera pinum 
Plauftra vehunt, nutant altz populoque minantur.’’ 
Juv. $. 3. 
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In faét, the Tumult, the Beggars, and the Proftitutes of Lon. 
don are the chief fubjects of the poem, but much good writing is 
employed on them: and in the notes many very ufeful and impor. 
rant remarks, particularly on the prevention of idle mendicity, 
and the protection of repentant females. The conclufion of the 


poem, befides being in itfelf fine, beft fhows the defign of the 
whole. 


*€ So London! have I wander’d, fad and flow, 
Amid thy fcenes of riot, filth, and woe : 
Search’d of thy fplendid vaults the concave deep, 
Where murder’d Innocence and Virtue fleep ; 
And fnatch’d from rocten heaps, with hafty hand, 
Sad, awful emblems of a morbid land. 

‘« Thefe are the fcenes, ye rural parents! thefe, 
Whole joys difturb your home-bred female’s eafe. 
Compar'd with thefe, the grove and flow’ry plain, 
Parterre and blue-edg’d landfcape, fmile in vain. 
Alas! their fimple fummer dreams behold 
Bright throngs of merriment, and ftreets of gold. 
There Fafhion beams an Eden of Delight ; 

Pride, meannefs, fhamelefs, craft, fufpicion, fpight, 
Folly, and rampant Vice efcape their dazzled fight.”? J P. 65. 


The remaining poem, called “ The Hall of Pedantry,’’ is of the 
lyric form, anc has much merit tn expreilion and numbers, but to 
what it alludes, we are ignorant ; apparently to fome new building 
in anuniveriity, but it is not at all explained. 


Arr. 16. Poctic Sketches. By T. Gent. temo. 4s. Gd. 
Rivingtons. 1806. 


We like the author’s facetious fpirit exceedingly, and wile 
lingly tranfcribe the following fpecimen. 


AN IMPROMPTU. 


-O Sue! you certainly have been, 
A lictle raking, roguith creature, 
And in that face, may {till be feen, 
Each lavghing love’s bewitching feature ! 
For thou haft ftolen many a heart— 
And sobb’d the fweetnefs of the rofe 3 
Piac’d on that cheek it doch impart 
More lovely tints, more fragrant blows! 
"Yes, thou art nature's favourite child, 
Array’d'in fmiles, feducing, killing ; 
Did Jofefh live, you'd drive him wild, 
éind fet his very foul a thrilling! 
< 
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A poet, much too poor to live, 

Too poor, in this rich world to rove, 
Too poor, for aught but verie to give, 

But not, thank heaven, too poor to love! 


Gives thee his little doggerel lay, 
One truth I tell, in jorrow tell it, 

I’m forc’d to give my verfe away, 
Becaufe, alas! I cannot fell it. 


And fhould you with a critic's eye 
Proclaim me ’gainft the mufe a finner, 
Refie&t, dear girl, that fuch as I, 
Six times a week don’t get a dinner. 


And want of comfort, food, and wine, 
Will damp the genius, curb the fpirit 3 
Thefe wants I'll own are often mine, 
But can’t allow a want of merit, 


For every ftupid dog that drinks 
At Poet’s pond, nick-nam'd divine, 
Say what he will, I know he thinks, 
That all he writes is dev’lith fine, 


Art. 197. The Poetical Works of Arthur Bligh, E/q. 12mo. 
58. Lloyd, 1804, 


Thefe poems have accidentally efcaped our notice for fome time, 
but they certainly are fufficiently elegant to deferve commenda- 
tion. Their characteriftic is cafe and harmony, and they are of a 
good moral tendency. They confift principally of fables, of 
which we give as an example 


FABLE V. 


THE CONTENDING PLANETS, 


Once the planets difputing, ‘* behold bow I fhine,’* 
Cried Saturn to Jove, boafting fplendor divine. 
Venus vow’d the was faireft, Mars /if up his voice, 
And Mercury claim’d the firft right to rejoice. 
From old ocean Apollo, difturb’d at the found, 

Rofe fublime and juft dawning his radiance around ; 
Te dim fhade he configned thefe pretenders to praift, 
*Tis the fure teft of folly felf-merit to raife. 
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DRAMATIC, 


Arr. 18. The Weathercock; a Farce, ix Two Ad: Fir a&e 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Monday, November 18, 
S05. By Faba Till Allingham. 8vo. 27 pp. is. 6d. 
Lackington and Co, 


The en *t of this little drama is a young man who is perpe. 
tually varying his fcheme of lift, fo fuddenly and whimfically, 
ghat we ete no doubt he would, in common life, have been 
deemed a madman. Such a character might, with a little judg. 
ment, be fo drawn as to have a very ludicrous effeét on the ftage. 
Here it is heightened to an extravagant degree ; but with what 
effeét on the audience we are not told, In our opinion this farce, 
abfurd as it is, is not more fo than many modern pieces of five 


acts, which the courtefy of the ftage has honoured with the name 
of comedies. 


MEDICINE. 


Arr. 19. A Reply to the or Vara By James Moore, 


Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Londen. 8VO. 7O pp. 
zs. J. Murray. 1806. | 


t 

If the difpute between the combatants on the fubje€ of the cow. 
pox, which has raged with io. much v-olence, to the great annoy. 
ance of the public, for the lait tour or five years, were to be deter. 
mined by wit, and humour, the writer whofe work is now before 
us, would indifputably bear away the palm, from all the con- 
tending parties. He manages that dangerous weapon, with fo 
much adroitnefs, and is at once, fo gentle, and fo keen, that 
thoug!. like the fkiiiul, but humane furgeon, he is frequently ob- 
liged, in order co ger at the feat of the diforder, to wound deeply, 
he yet excites 10 refentment in the breafts of the patients, who 
are fenfible he would have a¢ted with more esol if his duty, 
and a regard for their intereits, would have permitted. 

But the author does not only excel in wit; the new points of 
view in a which he has placed the fubjedt, and the ingenious and 
folid srguments he every where advances, give him a juft title to 
the ferious aatention of the writers on either fide of the queftion. 
‘The review of fuch a work, afte? the rude and farcaftic productiens 
we have been obliged to nocice, is fo pleafing that we fhall indulge 
ourfeives, and our readers, by laying a few fhort extracts 
before them. 

The writer begins with giving fome neceflary advice to both 
parties, which itmay be worth cheir while to attend to. ‘* That 
vaceination,’’ he fays, p. 1, “ ‘{gald occafion contention, was a 
thing of courfe ; but this has been carried to unexpected seer 
or 
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for both thofe who approve, and thofe who difapprove of vacci- 
‘ nation, have accufed each other of murdering their patients. It 


isto be regretted that they are not mare prudent, for the public 
may give implicit credit to both.”’ 


“On the'fchifm among tke vaccinators, a party of them conten. 
_ ding that: vaccine puftules were a common occurrence, though we 
kinow they were occafioned by the mixture of variolous, with the 


vac¢jne raatter, the author fays, p. 7. ‘ No fooner had abvfe 
cominenged, than Dr. Jenner, with propriety, withdrew from the 
conteft. But others warmly efpoufed his caufe. The newfpapers 
became infeted with virulent paragraphs ; an eruption of con- 
fluent pamphlets broke out; inflammatory duodecimos fucceeded, 
and fwelling o¢tavos full of matter, burft from the prefs. Many 


ingenious hypothefes were formed to account for theeruptions. 


Some fuppofed they were fmall-pox, others cow-pox, and a third 
party a hybrid difeafe. A few minute philofophers, in order to 
fift this bufinefs to the bottom, determined to examine the matter 
of the puftules by the folar microfcope, and by the niceft che. 
micaltefts. But in the meantime, Dr. Jenner’s rules for inocula. 
tion were filently put in practice; upon which the eruptions fud. 


denly vanifhed, and no pus could be found to make experiments . 


with.’ 

He then anfwers, fatisfa@torily to all whom prejudice has not 
blinded, the obje¢tion to ufing a beftial humour ; from the general 
healthinefs of the cow, and its pure food, and fhows that no proof 
has been given that perfons who have been vaccinated, are affected 
with more, or any other difeafes, than thofe who never were in. 
oculated, either with variolous, or vaccine matter ; for fmall- 
pox inoculation, has been charged as often, and as juftly, with 
introducing other difeafes into the conftitution, as vaccination, 
The author however laughs as heartily at the extravagant fancies 


_ of the vaccinators, who have fuppofed they fhould not only now 


be able totally to extinguith the {mall-pox, but the plague, and 
many other difeafes, againft which they have boafted that vaccina- 
tion would prove an antidote ; as at their gloomy opponents, who 
feem to fear man may by the means of this humour, be degraded 
from his rank in the creation, and like Nebuchadnezzar be con- 
demned to wander with the brutes. ‘* It is difficult to account,’’ 
the author fays, p. 15, ‘* for the fallies of indignation which 


_ burft from the gentlemen, and ftill more for the exultation with 


which they report every fuppofed failure in the praétice 5’? for I 
am perfuaded, he adds, ‘ that in their hearts, they lament tiefe 


_ failures as deeply as Dr. Jenner could, and muft feel unhappinefs 


art that ¢ 


in proportion to their conviction of the mifchievous confequénces 
of vaccination, although they conceal their diftrefs with the fame 
difguife their grief to sheir dying patients, Jeft it 
fhould imbitter their Jaft days.’’ x 
The author then, in a more ferious tone obferves, that if foch 
accidents as have been dépiéted by the ftrenuous oppofers of vacci. 
Y 4 | "nation, 
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nation, did really oceur, they muft be ofteneft met with by thofe 
who are mot deeply engaged in the practice ; but thefe gentlemen 
continue to affirm that they have met with no initances of fuch 
affections ; they are goly feen by thofe who never adopted vacci- 
nation, bur who having predifted they would enfue, have now 
the faculry of feeing, what no eyes but their own, haye the power 
of difcerning. 

Mr. Moore next proceeds ta a more particular examination of 
the works of Drs. Mofely, Squirrel, and Rowley, the mof 
popular writers againft the cow-pox, and produces fuch inftances 
of inconfitteacy, as mutt, we thould think, make the gentlemen 
who remaia, afnamed of the part they have taken, or if it should 
not haply take that effect, they will certainly in future be morg 
cautious of their affertions, knowing their effufions will be fub- 
jected to the ferutiny of fo keen an examiner. We might produce 
many other paflages from this fenfible little work, but what we 
have faid, will be fuficient to induce all, who are interefted 1n the 
contelt, to perufe it, and we can promife, that they will receive 
more fatisfaction, than from any of the controverfial pieces, on 
either fide, which have appeared on the fubject. ee 


Art. 20. A Pra&ical Account of a Remittent Fever, frequently 
occurring among the Troops, in this Climate. By Thomas Sutton, 
M. D. of the Royal College of Phyficians, London, 8v0, 
4zpp. 2s. Robinfon, 1806, 


As the fever here defcribed was attended with violent pain of 
the head, great proftration of ftrength, and often with a feeble and 
quick palfe, ithas frequently been confidered, and treated as low, 
nervou fever, but experience has fhown, the author fays, that it 
is highly inflammatory. For though thete is ufually little cough, 
and the patie. does not feem fenfibie of any affection of the chett, 
ret on | m> € minute inquiry, end on defiring hin to draw ina 
full i, fp cation, pain is excited, © It becomes therefore neceflary 
to attend particularly to this circumftance; as when the fever is 
treated as typhus, with wine, and other cordials, the bark, &c. 
the mortality from it is confiderably increafed, and even thofe 
wlo recover, are much longer under cure, and are not fo com- 
ple e'y reftored to health, as when a different mode of treatment 
1s adopted. | 
The author having bad opportunity of making comparative 
eftimates of the fuccefs attendent On each mode of treatment, 
found, that of thirty-feven patients who were treated ag Jabouring 
under ty; hus, eleven, or nearly one-third of the number died ; 
and thac of ninety-two patients, to whom wine and cordials were 
given in the early ftage of the difeafe, but in a more moderate 
gree than to the former paticnts, eighteen, or about one-fifth 
part of the number died ; again, when the difeafe was attacked in 
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jts commencement, with bleeding, and purging, and on its re- 
mitting in its violence, they had recourle to wine and cordials, 
only one in twenty, or about a feventh part of the nnmber died ; 
but when, having acquired a true knowledge of the nature of the 
difeafe, the antiphlogiftic plan was per‘iited in until the difeafe was 
completely fubdued, not more than one in twenty died. 

The author feems to have been led into this improved mode of 
treating the difeafe, from obferving, on opening the bodies of thofe 
who had died, that the thoracic vifcera were yniverfally, and 
the abdominal frequently highly inflamed. 

As the officers who were attached to the regiments that fuffered 
moft from the fever, were ravely affected, while thofe who ar- 
tended on the fick, feldom entirely efcaped, although ventilation, 
and fumigation, were much attended to, and the difeafe did not 
extend to any great diftance from the hofpital ; “ thefe circum. 
ftances,"’ the author fays, p. 6, “ prove that the caule of the 
difeafe a€ts in a very confined fphere, and totally exclute the 
idea, that it is produced wholly by the qualities of the air, by 
the feafon, or any common furrounding fource of unhealthinefs ; 
but the inductive proofs feem ftrongly,’’ he fays, ‘‘ to imply that 
its exciting caufe is contagion.’ On the whole, this feems to be 
a ufeful performance, and may be advantageoufly confulted by gen. 
tlemen having the care of jails, hofpitals, ar workhoufes, where 
fuch fevers are likely to occur, 


Art. 21. The Domeftic Guide, in cafes of Infanity, pointing ont 
the Caujes, Means of preventing, and proper Treatment of that 
Diforder, recommended to Private Families, and the Notice of the 
Clergy. temo, 116 pp. 25. W. Button, London, 
i805. 


In a thort but fenfible preface, the author informs us that the 
rules here laid down fot the treatment of perfons, afflicted with 
infanity, are the refult of torty years practice. ‘He feems to think 
the difcafe, is moft frequently occationed by {ome affeétion of the 
body, or fome of’ its organs, particularly the brain, and that it 
is generaliy curable. Infanity is often, he fays, a long time, 

rhaps masy years, forming in the conftitution, and making its 
ome ts immediately after fome violent perturbation of the 
mind, or a fit of intoxication, thofé have been confidered as the 
cauies of the derangement, when in fact, they only put the real 
caufe, which had long exifted in the conftitution into action, 
* That the indulgence of irregular paflions,’’ he fays, p. 14, ‘* has 
often been attended with dreadful confequences, and not the leaft, 
the lofs of reafon, there can be no doubt ; yet I am well con. 
vineed that many of the inconfiftencies, eccentricities, and, per- 
haps, even what are deemed the vices of mankind, may be owin 
¢9 the influence of this diforder. The queftion why do pe fe 
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think alike upon the fame fubject ? may be fhortly anfwered, by 
faying, that it is either from the influence of previous opinions, 
or from the difference of conftitution. 1 would only contend, 
that the latter is more frequently the cafe than we are aware of,’ 
The feeds of infanity beeing fo widely diffuled, and exifting often 
where they are not fufpected, it behoves us all, he fays to avoid 
the exciting caufes. ‘* If there is any fpecific againft the firft ap. 
proaches of this difordgr,’’ he adds, p. 22, ‘* it confifts in tempe. 
rance, in its mott comprehenfive fenfe, temperance in eating, and 
drinking, in bodily exertion, and in the indulgence of the paffions, 
It were well,’’ he adds, ‘* if the dread of infanity could caution 
people againft the indulgence of violent paffions of the mind. . Let 
the proud man reflect, the extreme indulgence of his arrogant no- 
tions may bring him to be humbled in the duft, by wearing the 
chains of the maniac,’’ &c. 

The motives to temperance, according to thas author, are very 
ftrong, as he feems to think there are few human beingsywho have 
not the feeds of infanity in their conftitutions. It this, however, 
were the cafe, few of the perfons who live in a conftant round of 
debauchery, would efcape, but this is far from being the fac, fo 
that the feeds of infanity, or in other words, a difpofition to the 
difeafe, is not fo common as he fuppofes. 

The fymptoms of infanity, which occupy the next chapter, 
are taken principally from Mr. Haflam’s Treatife on the fubject. 
Some more minute marks are added by the author, by which he 
thinks the difeafe may be difcovered, before it has fo manifefted 
itfelf, as not to be miftaken by any one; but they are fuch, as, 
if they were a¢ted on, might lead to ftrange and even mifchievous 
miftakes, and had therefore better perhaps have been omitted, as 
perfons of lefs fagacity than the author, might fo mifapply them, 
as to excite the difeafe, where it was not before exifting, The 
intention of the author, we hare no doubt, was good; as he 
even thinks perfons who have been put upon their guard, have fo 
managed themfelves, as to prevent the difeafe from manifefting 
itfelf, through their whole lives, though he had no doubt, it was 
exifting in their conftirutions, fle p. 37. We rather think, the 
author had, in thofe cafes, been deccived. 

In the fubfequent chapters, which treat of the management, 
and cure of infane perfons, the author has fully compenfated for 
any wrong notions he may have advanced on the caufe of the 
difeafe. It is the only book on the fubject, that we know, that 
might be read, with advantage, by private perfons who have any 
of their relatives affected with the complaint; fuch perfons, and 
clergymen, to whom the book is particularly addreffed, might 
get from it important information. ‘The whole method of treat- 
ment, appears tous to be extremely rational, and is delineated in 
fo clear, and corfpicuous a manner, that any perfon, of good 
fenfe, might foon, make himfelf fo much mafter of it, as to be able 
to manage any infauc perfons, who afe net outrageous, or difpofed 
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to do themfelves, or others mifchief; and this appears to have 
been the benevolent intention of the author, in the publication. 
Why he conceals his name, is not eafy to guefs, or why he fhould 
fay, that the medicines, he recommends, are only a part of what 
he is in the habit of ufing, as he does not pretend that thofe he 
conceals have any fpecific power over the. difeafe, or that they are 
more efficacious than thofe he recommends, though he does fay, 
pref. p. 10, ‘* he is under ftrong family obligations, not to re- 
veal ihem.’’ Neither do we underftand what he fays in the laf 
page, ‘* I expect a very little advantage from what I have writ. 
ten, except a trifle of felf fatisfaction, yet it is not many years 
fince a more fortunate perfon, than myfelf, refufed a thoufand 
guineas, for the difclofure of what thefe pages contain.’’ We 
wifh he had omitted this, as it gives an air of myftery, and of 
quackery to the book, though as he conceals his name, it could 
anfwer no purpofe to him; and in fa¢t, the method, and medi- 
cines he has recommended appear to be fo judicious, and proper, 
that nothing, as it feems to us, could have been advantageoufly 


added. 


Art. 22. Outlines of the Origin, and Progre/s of Galvanifm, 
with its Application to Medicine, in a Letter toa Friend. By 
William Meade, M.D. 8vo. 74 pp. 2s. Archer, Dub- 


lin. 1805. 


It is well known that the property exifting in many bodies, 
called Galvanifm, took its name from Profeflor Galvani, who 
firft difcovered it while making fome experiments with an elec- 
trical apparatus. Of the Galvanic fluid we only know, that it 
has properties very fimilar tothe electric, but it has others, fuf- 
ficiently different, to induce a doubt whether they are identically 
the fame. ‘The affinity it has to electricity, probably led to the 
idea, that it might be applied in the cure-of fome painfal, and not 
very tractable Fileales. The prefent author thinks it may be ufed 
with great profpect of fuccefs, in chronic rheumatifm, in para- 
lytic affections, in amenorhea, in leucophlegmafia, and fome other 
complaints, for which eleétricity was tor a long time celebrated. 
That the writers on the medicinal powers of elettricity, fuffered 
themfelves to be deceived, by their partiality for the procefs, by 
which it is elicited and applied, there can be no doubt, fince of 
the long catalogue of difeafes, in which it was thought to be 
eminently ferviceable, there are few now for which it is reforted 
to; and none we believe, for which the experienced phyfician, of 
furgeon, would venture to recommend it, as likely to be inany 
material degree beneficial. Elettricity gave way, or was driven 
away by the Perkinian tra€tors ; which operated, if they had any 
effect, other than on the imagination, which they feemed power- 
fully to influence, fomewhat in the'manner of Galvanifm. The 
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tractors are giving way to the Galvanic belts, of which Dr, 
Meade feems to think, at the leaft, more favourably than of the 
tractors. 

¢* Nearly on the fame principle,’’ he fays, p. 54, ‘* another reme. 
dy called the Galvanic belt has been recommended, and for which, 
no doubt, the proprietor will obtain a patent. Of this, how- 
ever, I will not {peak fo harfhly, as of the tractors, but certainly, 
neither its conftruction, or mode of application, is in any degree 
reconcileable to the known laws of Galvanifm, Let us therefore 
at prefent, be fatisfied with its medical effeéts, as connected with 
the pile of Volta. It may not, nor can any remedy, always fuc. 
ceed, but thus much we know, that its principles are uncrring, 
and that its effects are always obvious, fuch as a conftant and 

werful excitement of the nervous influence, and a local, or 
general ftimulus to the fyftem.’’ The author has defcribed, ina 
neat, and correct manner, the ufual procefles by which Galvanifm 
is made to manifeft itfelf; the pile contrived by Volta, to ac- 
cumulate the fluid, with the method of making fundry amufing 
experiments ; and has given, in an abridgment, the principal part 
of the information on the fubject, which is at prefent attainable. 
Thofe perfons therefore, who are difpofed to make further trials, 
cannot do better than to furnifh themfelves with this little manual, 
‘There are two engraved plates, reprefenting the inftruments wed 
in eliciting and collecting the Galvanic fluid, 


POLITICS, 


Art. 23. Thoughts om Public Trufts. 8v0. 303 pp. 25. 6d, 
Longman and Co, London ; Conftable and Co. Edinburgh. 
1805. 


The author of this work may, for any thing we know, be a 
man of good intentions, but he entertains moft extraordinary, and 
to us abfurd, fentiments on the fubject of government. His opi- 
nion is, that, as government is a public truft, all legiflators, as 
well as executive officers, are to be confidered as mere agents or 
Aewards ; that they are bound to obey every inftruction of their 
conftituents, and ought to be removable at their will and plea- 
fure! ‘This is exactly the old and exploded Jacobinical doétrine. 
If we underitand him rightly, he would wholly difcard repre- 
fentation, and, confining the duties of fenates and councils to the 
ordinary concerns of the itate, give the fole right of enacting laws 
to the people at large, as was the Roman conftitution at gne pe- 
riod of the hiftory of that people, namely, while the votes were 
taken by tribes, not by centuries. ‘That conftitution is indced 
the only one that has the approbation of this author : for he highly 
cenfures thofe of the American States, and alfo the Royal Demo- 
«racy (as it was called) which was projected by the firtt pein A 
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tionifts of France. We agree with him in condemning the 
wretched fabrication of the French reformers ; but for different 
reafons from thofe which feem to weigh with him: for (ftrange 
to tell!) his obje¢tion to that conftitution is, that it gave to ie 

king too much power and influence! !{!—In one very material fact 
he is mifinformed. The king (if our recollection does not greatly 
deceive us) had littl: power or influence over the army. His 
patronage exten: ded, we believe, no further than to the appoint. 
ment of fubaltern officers. AI the higher commiffions were filled 
by fucceffion according to feniority. In almott every other refpect 
the authority of the king was a mere fhadow ; of which we need 
no better proof than it was not able to refit the very firtt affault 
of his republican adverfaries, ‘The writer is fcarcely lefs miftaken 
in his fuppofition that the American legiflators pay no regard to 
the fentiments of their conftituents. They are, we believe, too 
much inclined to court the lower orders of the people, and to veer 
with every gale of popular opinion. 

On the author’s predilection for the conftitution of Rome, we 
will only remark, that, whenever the Roman people were not 
engaged in foreign holtilities (and indeed often when they were) 
they were agitated by factions, and diiturbed by perpetual tu- 

malts and feditions. It is fome merit in an author of this amp, 
that he does not direétly attack the conititution of Britain ; 
though his arguinents, if juft, undoubtedly apply to it. Having 
cenfured almoit e very form of government that has come under 
his review, the author next propofes a plan of his own; which 
appears to us fo v itouney and wholly impracticable, that we are 
not forry our iimits do not permit us to detail it. He does not 
indeed ttem to expect it fhould be adopted by any country, or 
even read, We therefore recommend his fending it to that great 
conticution-monger, the Abbé Sieyes, to be lod zed, till wanted, 
in one of the pizeon-holes of his celebrated repofitory . 


ART. 24. Supplement te the Anfwer to the I nourry te the State 
“of the Nation. 8yvo. 62 PP- 1806. ’ oe 


‘Yo the merit of this anonymous, and we believe unknown, 
writer we have already borne full teftimony, in noticing his 
anfwer to the Inquiry ; nor does this Supplement fall thort of the 
principal work. In the qualities of energy and perfpicuity, 
candour and impartiality, we indeed think the Supplement rather 
tobe preferred. It contains a more particular examination of that 
part of the Inquiry which fo ftrongly urges a {heedy pacification 
with France. ‘The arguments in favour of fuch a meafure are 
canvaffed with abiliry, and not without fuccefs. After fhowing the 
greater part of his adverfary’s reafoning on that fabjett to be illufory, 
and pointing out the incalculable advantages of a peace to France, 
the author gives a fummiary of thofe which we may promife to 
ourfel ves 
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ourfelves from that event; which he reduces to three, viz, 
1. “* A partial reduction of public expence ;’’ 2. ‘© The diminu-. 

tion of infurance and other war charges on our trade;’’ and 3. “ If 
afatisfa€tory treaty of commerce be concluded, a more free com. 
munication with the Continent.’’ Thefe being, in his opinion, 
the only advantages likely to be derived from a peace, and fuch 
being (as he too juflly defcribes) the power and difpofition of the 
enemy with whom we are neo otiating, ** a very numerous par? of 
the nation,’’ he obferves, ** 2: > difpofed to adjourn the queftion 
of peace until a more favourable combination of circumftances, 
when we may reap undifturbed the bleflings Of tranquility.”” He 
didfers, however, ‘rom this opinion, on the ground, that “ our 
continuance at war will not effect fo defirable a change.’’ ‘* War,’’ 
he fays,y ‘‘will keep us fecure, but offers no profpeé of producing 

an alteration in the flate of France.’ 

Before this article can appear in print the important queftion of 

«€ peace or war ?’’ will, perhaps, be decided. We will not there- 
fore difcufs the validity of the above opinion; which, right or 
wrong, cannot be influenced by party motives. Peace, he » cag 
vpon the whole, defirable, provided it can be obtained upon fuch 
terms as we havea right to expect. He denies, however, the 
port of that bafis of negotiation which Mr. Fox is faid to 

ave laid down (viz. the placing ourfelves in cur enemy’s fitua- 

tion, and offering fuch terms as we fhould in that cafe require), 
and he lays down certain terms which, for our fafery and that of 
Europe, ought to be firmly infifted upon. For the reafon above 
ftated, we will not repeat, much lefs offer an opinion upon thefe 
faggettions ; but fhall merely obferve, that fome further important 
changes i in the ftate of Europe have taken piace fince they, probably, 
Were written. 

Upon the whole, though as to fome few points we differ 
from this author, we deem his work deferving of very high praife, 


for the ability and zeal, and (above all) the patriotic fpirit dif- 
played in it. 


Arr. 2 5. Subfance of the Speech of the Right Hen. George 
Canving, in ibe Houje of C ommonsy Om Wea efday, April 30, 
1806, or Mr. Secretary Windham’ s Motion, jor the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill for the Repe -al of the Additisnal Force A@, 8vo. 
38 pp. «s. Stockdale. 1806. 


Though we do not attempt to judge of military plans and re- 
gviations, and leave the quetti on between the former and the 
nt modes of defence to be difcuffed by critics of a different 

ind, we cannot but regard this fpeech of Mr. Cauning as ably 
argumentative, and worthy, at leaft, of ferious confideration. 
It docs not abound with that wit, which this {peaker has always 
at command, fo much as with weighty confiderations of pru- 
dence and expedienee, urged with eloquence, Oe 
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On the fubje&t of the Volunteers, of whom Mr. C. once or 
twice takes occafion to fpeak in honourable terms, the opinion 
of the country feems to be almoft unanimous, that they deferve 
the higheft commendation for exertions fo admirable, and fo pa- 
triotic. We fhall therefore indulge ourfelves, and do but jutftice 
to them by citing the following paflage. 

‘« At the very time when it is faid by France, when the fchool 
of Talleyrand and Hauterive are labouring to perfuade the nations 
of Europe, that the people of this country, gorged with wealth, 
and funk in the low purfuits of gain, are altogether infenfible to 
honour, and incapable of exertion ; that the fleth has fo far over- 
grown the finew, that there is neither ftrength nor fpirit remain.. 
ing among them; at that very moment they have given the lie 
to thefe affertions, and have proved themfelves alive to every 
generous and patriotic fentiment. Whatever may be, in the 
Right Hon. Gentleman’s eyes, the military ufe or difadvantage 
of fuch an effort, it cannot be denied that, upon the Continent 
at leaft, the Volunteers have given confidence to our friends, and 
lowered the tone of our enemies; that in whatever part of Eu- 
rope this fudden rufh to arms was known, the opinion there in- 
ftantly prevailed, that our danger was difpelled, that England 
was faved.”” P, 27. | 

There are many other parts of the fpeech which we could cite 
with pleafure, but we mutt not further extend our account, 


Art. 26. Fobx Bull's Soliloquies on the late Impeachment. Svo. 
51 pp. 2s. Hatchard. 1806, 


In a vein of fome humour, and more feverity, this writer in. 
troduces John Bull as giving his fentiments on the impeachment 
of Lord Melville in feveral fhort folilogquies. Though we do not 
approve of the ftrong perfonalities introduced againft feveral dif- 
tinguifhed leaders of the late oppofition and prefent adminiftration, 
(and for that reafon fhall not extract any of them) yet we threwdly 
fufpeét that the opinions of the rea/ John Bull have become, fince 
the trial alluded to, nearly fimilar to thofe which are here avowed 
by his reprefentative. ‘The latter is, we think, peculiarly fac. 
cefsful in that part where he cenfures the condemnation of the 
noble Vifcount, - the refolutions of the Houfe of Commons, pre- 
vious to any inquiry. But we ‘ tread on the embers of a flame 
{carcely extinguifhed,”’ and will therefore only add, that the reader 
of this fall craét will (efpecialiy if he agree in ientiments with, 
the writer) find half an hour’s leifure by no means thrown away, 


MILITARY. 


Art. 27. A Plan or Propofal for the Augmentation of the Regular 
Army of the Line—divided into two Farts, binfimA Come 
parifen 
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perifos of the Regular Arimny of | the Line, with all the other 
5 of the Miliec ry Ee bli Ament in point of Voluntary 
Service, Orizia, Expewce, Uiihy, and Confti ESS Legitimacy, 
Sccond,—The mote of Augmenting the Ar. ") of the Li: ey im 
awhich is Included, a Plan for Cov vertizg the Militia ( conftitu. 
tisnally ) rita a Braxe 4 of the Re: culdir Ek dablifomer Ap w 
Mode of Bellatizg for a Di/py ble force, and far the Redufion 
of Bounties, Ge. is alia pr pod. By Military Officers. 8ve. 
62 pp. 18.6d. Seak. 1500. 


We have inferted at late the titl page of this tta&, as it 
gives nearly as full a view of the contents as our limits would 
admit. Many of the epinions advanced’ by thefe officers are 
paradoxical and untenable, and fome parts of their plan iiable to 
confiderable ohje: tions, Yet it contains fome fuggeftions that 
may be worth the attent’on of thofe tn power, whenever a further 
revifion of our military fyftem fhall be under confideration. On 
the general dottrine, that the regular army cannot now be con- 
fidered as an unconititutional force,?or (as it was formerly deemed) 
dangerous to public liberty, we intirely agree with thefe authors : 
and, though we highly refpeet the Militia, and feel the warmeft 
attachment to che" Volunteers of Great Britain, we believe 2 
confiderable and perrnasent augmentation of the ee of the 
Line, to be (asthe auhors atlert) ‘* the moft effet?ual mode of 
prot ching and matvt tanaite fo ts ut, aft é. ‘aaet the Freedom, Power 
eed luidcpende ence of a Mighty Empire .’’ 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Ant. 28. Rudiments of Reason; or, Te Young Experimental Phi- 


s 7 fie me ? ‘ , 
Lyophis » Bete ‘= * Sores of Pamuy Din lignes, wi whith the Caufes 
‘ , nd "? 7 2 S - Tie » 7 
and es He: “18 ef the WariaNKs Phenomena af Nature cre rationally and 
, , ,, 
Samal ris cx pla med. A new E ditier, Carve furd revifed and CN 


dare ged, by the Rev. Thomas Smizh. r2in0. pp. 386. 55- 
Horris. 1805. 


The fubic& of this work is treated in the form of dialogues, of 
which there are nine; viz. aft. On phyfics; od. On motion ; 
ad. On the mech sical powers , 4 th. On hpdetidaios ; 5th. 
On pneumatics; 6th. On fire; 7th. On water; 8th. On co. 
lours ; and oth. On vifion. 

In the preface this author fets forth the entertainment which the 
Rudy of natural philofoph y affords to young perfons, and at the 
fame time fhows the necefiity of fimplifying the principles of that 
fcience, by means of familiar explanations fwited to their juvenile 
underftanding. With refpect ta the execution of the work, he 
favs, ‘ the moft familiar and eafy terms have been always feleéted, 
and the whole fubject 2 is placed in that clear and perf{picuous pomt 
ef view fo neceffary in a work profeiling, as this does, te’ sxéduce 
the 
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the principles of philofophy to the comprehenfion of children, or 
of perfons of moderate capacities.’ 

If a large edition of this work, lefs perfeé&t than the prefent, as 
the latter end of the preface intimates, has really been fold and 
circulated among the families and the fchools of this nation; we 
can only fay that we are very forry for it; fince after a careful 
examination of the prefent improved edition, we think ourfelves 
obliged to declare, that a beok containing an equal number of 
errors, contradictions, abfurdities, and irregularities, can hardly be 
found among the numerous publications of the laft thirty years, 

Without endeavouring to expatiate on the pérnicious influence, 
which the perufal of fuch a werk. mutt have on the minds of young 
people, we fhall refer to a few of its innumerable abfurd paffages, 
and tranfcribe one or two more, for the fake of proving the fact. 

Let the reader who wifhes for fatisfa¢tion on this fubjeét, turn 
to the account of the elements, in the firit dialogue, p. 3, or to 
that of the action of agua fortis on copper, in p, 18. 

In page 142, the reader is gravely and circumftantially told, 
that if empty glafs bottles, well corked and fealed, be let down 
to a confiderable depth into the fea ; afterwards, on being drawn 
up, they will be found full of the moft tranfparent water, and 
confiderably more falt than the water on the furface of the fea. 
The explanation, which is fubjoined to this extraordinary phrno. 
menon, is more curious, if poflible, than the affertion itfelf, and 
is thus e xpreffed. 

“ Every fathom that the bottle defcended added new ftrata of 
water over it, and the p refiure of fo enormous a weight continuing 
inceffantly, to act upon it, with weight always increafing, forced 
through the very pores of the bottle, 2s well as through the wax 
and the cork, the acute and fmall particles of falt, which, from 
the preffure they are always in, at fo prodigious a depth, are 

rged by the furrounding particles and water, to rufh in wherever 
there is lefs compre ffion: now the pores of the bottle and cork 
offer pores enough to fuch fine fpicula, which, when entered, melt 
down into water and foon fill the refpedtive bottles, when the 
altitude’ and bafe of the fea they were in, multiplied into each 
other, amounted to a ftrength equal to produce fuch an effeét!”’ 

The account of the thunder, and thunderbolt at pages 266 and 
267, are little lefs curious. In fhort, a great part of the book 
is, like the fpecimen now produced, nonsense. ‘Thefe curious 
doctrines aré iluftrated by four copper-plates, 


DIVINITY. 
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Art. 29. The Churchman's Confefion, or an Appeal to the 
Liturgy. Being a Sermon preached before the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, Dec. 1, 1805. By the Rev. Charles Simeon, M.A. 

Z Fellow 


BRIT CRITs VOL, XXVIIT, SFPT. 1806, 
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Pellow of King’s Cillege, Cambridge. 8v0. 30 pp. its. 
‘Rivingtons, &c. 1806. 


The attempt of Mr. Simeon, in this difcourfe, is to reprefent t 
the Confeffion: wfed m our Liturgy, atthe beginning of the morning 
and evening fervice ; as uaplying all that exaggerated doétrine of 
the vilenefs of bum~» nature, on which fome teachers fo much de- 
light to dwell. ‘To efft@ this purp fe, he endeavours to prove 
that the word, of the confeffion imply much more than they do, 
and he mifapplies cveral texts of feripture. 

Let us, in the firit place, put one queftion to Mr. Simeon, and to 
all who have beenperfuaded by him ; anda very neceffary queftion 
too, when it is confidered, that the prayer is appointed for daily 
ufe, and therefore ought to be underftood by all. For whom is 
the confeifion intended ? for heathens ? for favages? for perfons un- 
converted ?— No: for baptized chriftians. Whatever he may 
think, then, of the natural depravity of man, which-we doubt not 
he exaggerates, it is nothing to the prefent purpofe. The con. 
feffion is intended for thofe who by the merits of Chrift have 
been wafhed from all their native depravity :—who, if the holy 
Sacrament of Baptifin be any thing but a mere mockery, and a 
form, are already regenerate, and become new creatures, quite 
different from their original ftate. What, alfo, is the imagery 
they are directed to employ ? it is that fuggetted by their merciful 
Saviour, that of Ais Acep. VE the lamb without blemifh be fo 
proper an emblem of him, is the theep itfelf, though lefs perfect, 
fo very odious a creature. Initead of /o? Aeep, Mr. Simeon and 
his friends reprefent us as lof wolves, loft hyzxnas, loft vipers. 
Be affured, reader, that the confeflion means only to lament and 
avow the common infirmities of chriitians, and not the odious 
chara@ters of the enemies of God. 

Me. S.’s citation of texts from aaah, &c. defcribing very dif- 
ferent cafes, and applying them to this, is, as we have intimated 
before, a grofs perverfion of Scripture. 

This attempt upon the Liturgy, therefore, completely fails. 
The confeffion is not defigned to exprefs any thing more than the 
general imperfection of owr obedience ; and the common frailties, 
to which we all] are fobjet. But Mr. S. further i imputes to it a 
moft extraordinary power. According to him, ‘ the man that, 
from his inmof foul, can utter this prayer’’—that is, according to 
Ais interpretation of it, “ is @ real chriflian. Whatever be his 
views, with refpect to fome particular doétrines (thofe I mean which 
are diftinguifhed by the nome of Calvini/m) his heart is right with 
God. Whether he admit or reje& thofe abftrufer points, Ae i 
actepted of God ; and if he were t. die this moment he would be in 
heaven the next,’’ p, 27. Pretty bold doéirine this !—and a fhort 
receipt for putting all forts of fianers upon an equal footing! It 
is truc, that this 1s not digh Ce/wini/m; for the author feems ex- 
prefsly to wave fome of the moft material parts of that nes 
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tut does not his total depravity of man, under all circumftances, 

belong so that faith? © It has been attempted of lare,’’ he fays 
in anote, * to identify thefe do¢trines with Calvinifm ;’’ and to 
it they certainly belonged originally. Much worfe is the attempt 
to identify them with the Church of England. That church 
holds not, nor never held, the abfolute depravity of thofe awhe 
had been regenerated by baptifm; a do&trine which leads to t he ex. 
pectation of a new regeneration, befides baptifm ; a new birth, 
independent of baptifin, and a thoufand fanciful errors. If Mr, 
Simeon is not fo far from us as complete Calvinifts, he is nearer to 
them than we are. But he has certainly failed in his attempt to 
prove that the church is with him, 


Art. 30. The Plaufible Arguments of a Romifh Price, from 
Scripture and Antiquity, anfwered by’an Exnglih Proteftant. 
By Thomas Comber, D.D. Late Dean of pre dea The third 
Edition. To which is added. A Sermon againfi praying in an 
unknown Tongue. By the fame Author, 12m0. 176 ppe 
is, 6d. York, Printed; Rivingtons, &c. London, 1806, 


There are few undertakings which we more cordially approve, 
than the republication of found and approved tra¢ts in D: vanity. 
Dr. Comber’s arguments againft the Roman Catholics have 
before received the higheft fanétion in their favour, by being 
pat on the lift of books difperfed by the Society for promoting 
Chriftian Knowledge; and though this might feem to offer a 
reafon againft republifhing in another way, yet, if the new edition 
fhall ferve to recall attention to them, the public will benefit by 
the event. It appears, alfo, that this edition muit proceed from 
fome defcendant of Dean Comber, (probably the fame who pub- 
lifhed memoirs of him a few years back *,) becaufé the fermon 
fubjoined is faid to have been accidentally difcovered among the 
Dean’s MS. papers. 

Lhe fermon is, like the other works of the learned and pious 
author, full of ftrong argument, and valuable refearch ; and the 
editor has performed a very laudable office in drawing it forth 
from its concealment. It is fuppofed to have been written about 
the year 1685, but the arguments in it will be valuable, fo long 
as the Romith church fhall adhere to the errors of praying in an 
unknown tongue, and fhall endeavour to convert Proteftants to 
their faith. 

No apology can be required for bringing forward fuch works 
at any period; whether (with Dr. Middleton, in the motto) 
we confider civil liberty as endangered by popery, or look to 
interefts of a more exalted nature. 


_ a i —my- 
* See Brit. Crit. Vol. xiv. p. 206. 
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ArT. 31. Security in the Divine Protefion. A S: ‘TmMOn, pr cached 
in the Chapel of Berwick (Salep) on Thurjday, December bs 
1805, being the Dey appointed by Proclamation for a General 
Pha nh/ er THE By s. Butler, M.A. Late Fe How of St. Fo ohn’ s 
Calle ges Car mbridge, Head Majter of Shrewfbury School, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Denbig 4. 12mo. 24 pp. 15 
Eddowes, Shrewfbury ; Longman He Co, London. 1805. 


This difcourfe, which fs eloquent as well as patriotic, is dedi- 
cated with peculiar propriety to the bifhop of the dioccfe, the 
brother of two heroes, then foremoit in the rank of our defenders 
by land and fea; Lord and Admiral Cornwallis. The former, 
fince its publication, unhappily the fubject of a national regret, 
fimilar to that expe rienced from the death of Nelfon; the latter 
fill preferved to his country’s love and hopes. 

We have & often had occaftom to commend the fermors of Mr. 
Butler, that it might perhaps be fufficient to fay, that this deferves 
to rank with its predeceifors, We cannot, however, refrain 
from inferting a ecemee, which will not improbably incline 
our readers to think that this is even fuperior.to the reft. 


‘© Whether fuch will be the fate of that fcourge of Europe, 
whom it has pleafed the Almighty te raife from the moft con- 
temptible obfcurity to the plenicude of heman greatnefs, the 
event alone caa determine. ‘Thus far, however, we may without 
prefumption afirm, bee: vale we muft ac ‘knowledge i it with gratitude 
to the ‘divin prote¢tion, that we have hitherto been the barrier 
between him and univerfal empire. While the iron yoke of 
flavery bowed the necks of fome, the weakacfs of exhaufted 
refources cramped the hei pt 4 of others, and the narrow, crooked 


maxims of felf-interefted policy blinded the reft of the European 
powers to their re i interefts, and fhut out all that generous irt- 
dignation againit an oppreffor, and that lively fympathy for the 


opprefled, which nothing can ex xtinguifh in the breaft that is. 


warmed with the vital fpark of genuine liberty—while the rett 
of Europe, } fay, nervelefs and appalled, faw the eoloffus of 
France, wading in blood upon the earth, and rearing its front 
ahove the clouds, Fngland ftood forth, and ftood alone, the 
champion of her own freedom and of the liberties of the world. 
She rebuked the pride, fhe defied the threats, fhe crippled the 
arm of her gigantic and ferocious enemy. She hath called to the 

tiows from fur to break bis bonds afunder, and cuft away his cords 
fromthem: to her they look for deliverance from the galling yoke 
of wanton infult and perfidious protection ; in her unfhaken 
valour, in her intlexible conftancey, in her untameable freedom, 
in her inexhauftible refources, the hopes of all the civilized 
world, where Gallic defpotifm and Gallic corruption have not. 


broken the hearts of men, are centered and repofed.”’ 


The whole fermon is certainly compofed with peculiar energy 
of language, and juftnefs of thought. 
> ArT. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 32. The Clergyman’s Afiftant, or a CollePion of J&s of 
Parliament, Forms, and Ordinances, relative to ccrtain Duties 
and Rights of the Parochial Clergy. To which ar prefixed the 
Articles of Religion, and the Conflitutions and Canors of the 
Church of England. 8vo. 290 pp. 45. Od. Clarendon 
Prefs, Oxford. 1806. 


This is a very ufeful book, publithed for the advantage of the 
clergy, at a very reafonable price. Its plan cannot better be 
explained than in the words of the introductory advertifement. 

‘< "The following collection is grounded on a tormer publication 
of the fame kind, [we prefume, ** the Clergyman’s Vade Mecum’”’ 
in two vols. 12mo0.] containing the thirty mine articles of the 
Church of England, and the conftitutions and canons of 1603, 
together with extracts from feveral Acts of Parliament, which 
either grant fome privilege, or impofe fome myunction or reftraint 
on the clergy or church, or are provided for the maintenance of 
religion, &c. ‘The original plan is now very much enlarged, by 
giving the a¢ts in queftien more at length, And by adding others, 
efpecially fome recently pafled of very general ufe, to which the 
parochial clergy muft often have occafion to refer.’’ “* There 
are added fome ufeful forms, now generally received in practice, 
taken chiefly from Edton’s Liber Valorum, or Bacon’s Liber 
Regis, together with rules for the information of thofe who have 
occafion to apply to the Governors cf Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
corrected to the prefent time.’ 

We have only to add to this account, that the collection is 
judicioufly made, and that the pofleffion of this fingle volume, 
will, for the ordinary ufe of the clergy, fupply the place of 
many coftly and extenfive works. 


Arr. 33. The Chrifimas Fire Side: or, The Juvenile Critics, 
By Sarah Wheatley, Author of * The Friendly Advifer."* 8vo, 
189 pp. 3s. Longman, &c. 1806. 


The title of this little book induced us to commit the tafk of 
reviewing it to a trio of uvenile Critics, during their midfimmer 
holidays : and finding, on an infpection ot the book, that their 
account is judicious, we fhall not hefitate to adopt it. 

The wieaw, with which this little work was undertaken, is 
thus explained ; ‘* Example has always been faid to make a deeper 
impreffion on the mind, than owe 7 ; and to fearch into the mo- 
tives and merits of thefe celebrated a¢tions, which are held out as 
examples, and compare their relative excellence, may ferve to 
fix the impreffion ftill deeper. Young people, therefore, cannot 
t00 foon be taught to make fuch examinations and comparifons : 
Z3 for, 
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for, while it muft neceffarily tend to ftrengthen an d confirm their 
moral principles, it will cultivate their minds, aud quicken and 
invigorate their underftanding.’’ P. ix. 

If we do not find xsvelty in thefe obfervations; yet we _ 
truth and juftice, which are far more important. The p/ax of | 
work (in few words) is this: ‘The young mew of the party, in 
the chriftmas holidays, produce examples from axcient authors of 
fome mural excellence, chofen for the fubject of each evening's 
converfation: the young /adies do the fame, from modern hiftory ; 
the merits of each example are then examined ; ; and it is decid d, 
to which of them moft praife is due ; the head of the family, Sir 
Hubert, and his lady, kindly j joining in, and regulating the de. 
bate. This controverfy is carried on with good humour and libe- 
rality on both fides: and it generally leaves the fuperiority with 
the moderns; as might be expected from the politenefs of che 
champions for the ancients. The fubjeéts arey—fraternal affeel is 
filial affeBion, humanity, friendpip, juftice, temperance, hii 
honour. Among the many fentiments which pleafed us, in this 
well-defigned little book, the following mott forcibly attra¢ted 
our notice. ‘* Nothing can be more injurious to the caufe of re- 
ligion, than to reprefint it as an enemy to mirth and cheerful. 
nefs.°’ P. 150. 

We, juvenile critics, (and feniors alfo} not only confider cheer- 
Sudne/s as confitent with, but as promoted more ftrongly by re/r- 
gion, than by all other means whatever. To be aifured, that 
Gop is our fricnd, and kind father; who never, for a moment, 
lofes fight of us, and our true welfare ; and who is well pleafed 
to fee us innocently rejoicing, while we live in filial fear and 
love of him ; certainly this affurance, derived from his own word, 
is a folid ground for cheerfulnefs. It may warrant us in hailing 
with joy every rifing fun; in going through our daily tak of 
improvement, with alacrity ; and in committing ourfelves to 
retrefhing fleep, with trong feelings and expreflions of thank fulnefs 
to Him, who hath preferved us throughout the day, and who 
will continue to watch over us, while we flumber infenfible and 
defencetefs. 


Art. 34. The Remarkable Case of Potter Fack/on, ( Formerly 
Steward of the Echo Sloop of War) giving an Account cf ibe 

moft " ord Treatment be received from Captain Liv fly, { \Lom- 
mander of the Lord Stauley Slawe Ship) and bis Chic, late ; 
by 4y, ul lting, Imprifomieg, Putting in Irons and Crielly &!gging 
him: which ¢ ufed ‘Blood to | burft from bis Eyes and Breas), and 
large Pieces of Flefb to come from his Bact, ‘cafioned by the 
Unmrci ul Klogging be Aecived of Urwa: | , one Thoujand 
Lefous. Written by himjelf. W ith the Trial be ore the Right 
Hon, L rd Ellenbsron_!, in the Court of King’ : Bench, Guildball, 
Londex, on Thurjday, July 10th, 1806; when the Fury re- 
tnraed 
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turned a Verdi@, Five Hundred Pounds Damages! ! 8vo. 3% 
pp. 1s. Printed for and Soid by the Unfortunate Sulberer, at 
R. Butter’s 22, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. 1806. 


The lamentable cafe above defcribed, appears to have been 
proved with every poffible aggravation; and we cannot help 
being concerned, that a criminal inftead of a civil profecution 
was not inftituted againit the wretches who tormented this un- 
happy futterer ; though, as he wonderfully furvived, no adequate 
punifhment could, even by that mode, har: been inflicted. As 
it feems vecertain, from the abfence of the defindant, whether or 
not this poor man will receive th: Camages avarded to him, we 
hope his mifery will be foothed Ly the contribution: of the 
charitable. He has, however, been ill adviied to ram in ihe 
advertifement, among the inftance. of records’ -:ucity, the con. 
duct of a late Governor in the Welt Indics, waofe cee s not 
yet, we believe, nally decided, and whom many perfons deem 
an honourable and injured man. 


Art. 35. Poems and Plays. By William Richardfon, A. M. 
Profejjor of Humanity in the U.averfity of Glafgew. 12M0. 
z vols, 128. Vernoran.i Hood, 1806. 


The poems of Profefflor Richardfon were pubtihed in a fincle 
volume in 1801, and then received from s the praife to which 
they are fo well entitled*, They are now, by various additions, 
augmented to twice their original extent. The principal acveflion 
is the Tragedy of the Ipdians. The fcene is placed in North 
America, and the period of the a€tion is that oi the taking of 
Quebec by the Britith troops. The chief intereft is excited by «he 
perils of Sidney, an Anglo. American, at that time captured by the 
Indians, and Maraino, his fitter, who had been carried away by 
them when an infant, and educated among them. Some of the 
fituations are ftriking, as where Maraino 1s enjoined to fay her 
brother, but on the whole the drama does not appear to rival the 
Maid of Locklin, which we noticed before. The folowing ode, 
ef the Indians about to facrifice Sidney, has much poetic fire and 
animation, 


© iff Indian, Spirits of the dead, that fly 
Ali athwart the midnight tky 
When the fable-futted night 
Bars the weftern gate of light, 
And with lamentable wail 
Load the intermitting gale, 

2d Indian, By your melancholy groans, 

Mangled carcafes and bones, 
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That, befmear’d with recent gore, 
Lie on Hofhelega’s fhore, 
Driembodied fpirits come 
And enjoy the viétim’s doom. 
34 Indian, Come, my brethren, fierce and grim, 
Fill the cauldron to the brim. 
Fuel in the foreft hew, 
Cyprefs, pine, and baleful yew, 
‘Lill the fmoke and fmould’ring fire 
Round the footy fides aspire. 
4th Indiau, Witha thoufand tortures flow 
Vary his protracted woe: 
Every nerve and every vein 
Claims its deftin’d dole of pain, 
Till the wilds and rocky fhore 
Bellow rte th’ unpitied roar, 
5th Indiax. Bend th’ elaftic bow to fly 
With his h hairy fcalp on high. 
Hither, from the watte of w ar, 
Arefkouy, roll thy car; 
Grim with horrible delight, 
Hallow the tremendous rite. 
6th Indian, Blatts that wing the winnow’d air 
Fly ! on rapid pinion bear 
Far beyond the billowy main 
Screams of anguith, fhrieks of pain! 
Far beyond th’ Atlantic deep 
Let his kindred wail and weep. 
Neiden. [ With threatcnin g gefure addriffing Sidney. } 
Never, never, never more 
Shalt thou tread on Albton’s fhore, 
Friends and kindred rever fee, 
But, conyuls’d with agony, 
Here mid Indian wilds fhalt have 
Farly thine unhonour’d grave.”’ Vol. in, P. 56, 











The additional poems in the firft volume are few: only three 
are marked as never betore publithed, burt, if we mifiake nor, 
there are more which were not in the former volume, ‘Lhe poems 
will not fail to hold their place in judicious collections. 

































Art. 36. An Alridement of Goodacre’s Avithmetic: intended for 
the Ue of Yeung Ladies and others, whofe Avocetions will not 
allow them ta [pend much Time in the Study of this Science. By 
’ Mi 








Robert Goodecre. B8v0O. 84 pp. ts. Od. Oftell. i8og. 














‘¢ The grein, little volume is offered to the public as an 
abridgment of iuthor’s larger treatife on the fame fubje@, 
and is confined to thofe parts which are indifpenfably neceflary in 
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the common tranfactions of life.’’—‘* Every part is rendered as 
concife as poflible, in order alfo to unite cheapnefs with utility.”’ 
P. 111. It appears to us, that this union is effected in a very 
commendable manner ; and we recommend the work for the ufg 
of thofe who are mentioned in the title page, 


Art. 37. Memairs of the Life and Achievements of the Right 
Hon. Horatio Lord Vifccunt Nelfm. By a Captain of the Briti> 
Navy. The Sixth Edition. To which is added, a particular 
Acé unt of the Funeral Proce Hi ne 8VO. 124 pp. 25, od. 
Symonds and Hatchard. 1806, 


We fhould not have gueffed this life to be the work of avy naval 
captain, and particularly of a Brit captain, who, we fhould 
have thought, would hardly have made fuch a remark as this: 
«© We have heard of commanders difguifing their perfons—of Lord 
Rodney's having in battle worn a hairy cap, and in other refpeéts 
the garb of a common feaman ; but thet was not the courfe of Lord 
Neljon’’ P. att. The book 1s moftly made up from official 
difpatches, and other publications. 


Art. 38. A Treatife on the Art of Bread-making. Wherein the 
Mealing Trade, Affize Laws, and every Circumflance conne&ed 
with the Art, rs particularly examined. B vA £ dlin, iZ2mo. 


zz21 pp. 4s. 6d. Vernor and Houd. 1505. 


«* At the Theatre of Guy’s Hofpital, in London, there is efta. 
btifhed a fociety of medical men, who meet once a week, during 
che winter feafon, to communicate fuch new fatts and obfervations 
as occur in the courfe of their pra¢tice. At the fame time, a 
diflertation on feme medical or philofophical fubject is brought 
forwerd, and read by the members in their turn; which, after 
due deliberation, and an exordium from the prefident, is calmly 
inveftigated ; when fome of the lecturers, and many of the moft 
eminent men in the profeffion, are frequently induced to give their 
opinion, for the promotion of medical knowledge, and the im. 
provement of the ftudents in particular; who, while they only 
appear to be enjoying an agreeable evening’s converfation are, in 
reality, laying up a treafure of ufeful knowledge. Such is the 
origin of the prefent performance.’’ = Prefuec, 

A very refpeétable origin it is ; and the defign promifes much 
benefit to the public, ‘The fubjects here treated of are—the na- 
tural hiftory and cultivation of wheat ; the mealing trade; the 
manner of preferving and grinding the different forts of corn; the 
analyfis and fynthefis of wheat ; the nature of yeaft, with methods 
for generating and preparing it, and the mode of fermentation ; 
the feveral preparations of bread ; the ftructure of a bakehoufe ; 
and finally, a connected view of all the laws at prefent in force 
refpecting the manner of regulating the aflize of bread, both in 
town 
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gown and country. The appendix contains obfervations an the 
profits, loffes, and expences incurred by a baker. We itrongly 
recommend this work to all thofe for whofe ufe it was defigned ; 
to fiudents in experimental philofophy ; to frugal houfewives ; to 
captains of fhips and military men; to bakers; and genetally to 
all who with to purchafe and eat unadulterated, whoiefome, and 
good bread. 


Arr. 39. Exempla Erafmiana; or, Englifo Examples, (for the 
Uje of beginners) to be turned into Latin, according to the Order 
of the Rules in Erafmus’s ** Compendinm of the Latin Syntax.” 
To which are added, a few Englifo Idiomatical Expreffions. By 
B.D. Free, dw Me 8vo. 188 pp. 3s. Robinfon. 1806, 


The author ftates, that “ the fupetior advantage this Exercife. 
book contains is, that the compendium rules are inferted at length, 
with their explanation ; and thefe rales fhould be committed to 
memory, fo that it may equally ferve asa {votaxis. This pro. 
duction (as the tide exprefles) is intended more immediately for 
beginners , and with that view the examples are not only few in 
number, but concife in themfelves, for the sore immediate pur. 
pofe of exemplying cach refpettive mle ; and at the end ase fob. 
joined fome idiomatical Englith expsetlions, not directly referring 
to, or comprifed under, any particular rule io Latin. Neither 
the gender nor declenfion of the noun is affixed, and merely the 
figure to point out the conjugation of the verb, that the fcholar 
may be compelled to ufe his dictionary, which in general is too 
much negletted.”’ Preface. 

We fhall thow our refpect for this work, and for fuch beoks in 
general, by a few remarks, of which the author may hereafter 
avail himfelf. 

We approve of the Latin rules Englifhed ; but we think the 
example would come better after the Englifh, than after the Latin 
rule ; as at p. 28, ‘* Ut, omnes omnia, &c.”’ Here too (as in 
other cafes) the example fhould be diftinguifhed from the rule, by 
being printed in a different type. P. 93, at bottom, ** Verus 
amicus, &c.’’ does not exemplify the rule. In many inftances, 
there is an anticipation of rules; particularly, at p. 34, ‘* Ob. 
tempero,’’ where, as the verb governs a dative cafe, it is furely 
mifplaced. A very eflential rule in the gerunds, “* Vertuntur 
etiam gerundia in nomina adjectiva,’’ (Eton) fs unfortunately 
omitted. Surely, it is in Erafmus’s Syntax, which we have not 
athand. At p. 155, the examples are too few ; there fhould be 
one, at the leaft, in cach word, We do not agree with the ar. 
thor, in the rule, “ Quin, jsubendi,”’ &c. (p. 158). The verb 
wenie, after guix, fhould not be in the future indicative, but more 
elegantly in the prefent fubjunttive ; as, mow dubito guin vemiat, 
Quia is feldom put with an indicative, except when it means Cur 
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aon; as, Quin vicafti hominem ? quin accipis ? for imo, indica. 
tive: or imperative, as Quin tu hoc audi. 
We are of opinion that the book will be found ufeful, with the 


alterations which we have fuggetied ; and occafionally, a recapi. 
tulatory exercife. 


Arr. 40. A Father’s Memoirs of his Child. By Benjamin Heath 
Malkin, Ef7. M. A. F. A. 8S. Royal 8vo. 172 pp. tos. 6d. 
Longman and Co. 1806. 


With its beautiful portrait in the frontifpiece, its plates of 
infantine fketches, its fine paper, print, and literary luxury, this 
book is exactly what might, without impropriety, have been put 
together as a private prefent from a father to his own particular 
friends, and thofe to whom the fubje¢t was known; but as a 
production to be laid before the public, it is one of the moft idle 
and fuperfluous works that we have ever feen. It teaches nothin 
but what every one may know without it, that much g 5 
of underftanding and difpofition may be difplayed from a very 
early period of life ; and it exemplifies chiefly what is feen con 
tinually, that the partiality of parents can eafily convert trifles 
into prodigies. 

In a very long and elaborate addrefs to a valuable friend, by 
way of dedication, another fuppofed prodigy is celebrated, the 
defizner of the frontifpiece to the book. He is celebrated both 
as an artift and as a poet ; but fo little judgment is fhown, in 
our opinion, with regard to the preofs of thefe talents, that we 
much doubt whether the encomium will be at all ufeful to the 
perfon praifed. As an artift, he feems to be one of thofe who 
miftake extravagance for genius ; as is teftified, even by his angel 
in the ftrontifpiece, though the kneeling figure is elegant, and 
oy of the child paffable, Asa poet, he feems chiefly infpired 

y that, 
—_————. Nurfe' of the dida@tic mufe, 
Divine Nonfenfia. 





Loves of Triangles, 


Art. 41. Letters from Paraguay, defcribing the Settlements of 


Monto Video and Buenos Ayres, the Prefidencies of Rioja Miner, 
Nombre de Dios, St. Magy and St. Yang Sc. with the 
Manners, Cuftoms, religious Ceremonies, Ge. of ibe lvh: bitants. 
Written during a Refidence of feventeen Minths in that 
Country. By fobn Conftanfe Davie, E/q. 8vo0. 58, Robin. 
fon. 1805. 


As this work appeared before the fettlement of Buenos Ayres 
was added tothe Bri‘ifh Dominions, it is noi fubjett to the 
imputation of being a mere temporary compilation. ‘1 he account 
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given of the author is, that he left this country from fome love 
difappointment, and proceeded to New York, after which he 
embarked on a trading voyage to Botany Bay ; he was obliged 
by a ftorm to make for the river Plata, whence he afterwards wene 
to Buenos Ayres; where, being feized with a fever, he was lef: 
to the care of the fathers of the convent of St. Dominic. He 
afterwards attended one of the fathers to fome of the prefidencies 
in the interior of the Province of Paraguay. His obfervations 
he communicated to his friend at New York. He was laft heard 
of at Chili, but whether he is now living is uncertain. It is an 
entertaining volume, and will, at this particular period, be, we 
doubt not, generally acceptable. 


Art. 42. A Walk through Leeds, or Stranger’s Guide to every 
Thing svorth Notice in that Antjent and populous Town, avith 
an Account of the Wasllen Mannfa&ure of the Weft Riding of 
Yorkfire, with Plates, somo. 1s. 6d, Crofoy. 1806. 


This is a very neat and cheap reprefentation of fuch things as 
are worth a traveller’s curiofiry with refpect to Leeds, The 
account of the Woollen manufaéture, tho’ concife, is fatisfa€tory. 
We have from this tra¢t the pleafing information, that the increafe 
of the manufacture has in the Iaft year been 17,896 pieces or 
845,139 yards. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Karly in O&tober will be publifhed, the third edition, 
enlarged, of a political Index te the Hiftories of Great Britain 
aid Ireland; or a complete Regfter of the hereditary 
Honors, public Ofhees, and Perfons in Office, from the 
earlielt Periods to the prefeat Time, by Robert Beat/sn, 
LL.D. in three volumes, 8vo. 


Bis Thornton. a gentleman who refided many years an 
Turkey, is preparing for publication an Account of the 
@overnment, ReBgion, Manners, military, and civil EAta- 
blithments of Turkey, which will be pubhthed about 
(briflimas. 


Two Volumes of Mr. Beloe’s Anecdstes of Literature, and 
fcarce Books, wilt be pubhthed m November. 


A fecond Volume of Manning’s Surrey is in the Prefs. 


A fplendid Edition of Nichols’s Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1s 
preparmg in two Volumes Quarto, It wall comprehend 
the Notes of Meffrs. Steevens and Nichols. 


Two Volumes are alfo primted of Anecdotes of Bowyer. 








